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Editorial 
To insight profounder, 
Man’s spirit must dive; 
His aye-rolling orbit, 
At no goal will arrive, 
The heavens that now draw him, 
With sweetness untold, 
Once found,—for new heavens 
He spurneth the old. 
—Emerson. 


—~+ + > 


‘‘BEGINNINGS”’ is being republished by the 
British Unitarian monthly devoted to the 
Sunday-school, This is but one of many 
testimonies to the wisdom of the Western 
Unitarian Sunday School Society and the 
ability of Mr, Gould, shown in the planning 
and writing of this admirable little book. 

—~+-2 > 

In this week’s Unity Dr. Lackersteen con- 
tinues his Review of Modern Philosophies 
begun in our number for July 19, wherein 
he set forth Monismas illustrated by Ribot’s 
“Diseases of Personality.”” This time he 
puts before us Dr. G. M. Gould’s ‘‘The 
Meaning and the Method of Life,” as a case 
of Dualism. In these papers the doctor re- 
frains from comment, simply setting forth 
the views of the writers of the books men- 
tioned. After he has put before us a third 
Philosophy, we expect from him a brief criti- 
Cism of the several schools of thought. 

~~. 

[tT is quite possible that Zhe Outlook is 
tight in supposing the Tammany ring’s atti- 
tude toward its office-holders to be expressed 
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in the words, ‘‘Steal what you like, but do 
not expect us to protect you if you are ex- 
posed’’; but we may be sure this principle is 
acted upon only in extreme cases. If the 
ring’s understrappers cam be protected they 
will be, unless it seems very certain to the 
ring that protection of the few against whom 
popular indignation is strong will ultimately 
bring about the destruction of thering itself. 
We may therefore heartily congratulate New 
York upon the dismissal from its police 
force of three captains, four sergeants and a 
number of patrolmen. It is to be hoped 
that the movement begunin Chicago in the 
interest of decent city government will meet 
with at least as much success as that in New 
York. Until men realize that a cityis largely 
a business corporation, and that it should 
be officered and administered on business 
principles, entirely regardless of national 
politics, we shall continue to live in dirty, 
unhealthy, inconvenient, highly taxed and 
generally badly governed cities. 
—~—> 

THE hesitancy shown by so many of the 
leading papers to express an opinion adverse 
to the Carnegie Steel Company (a very ex- 
pressive name by the way, though the spell- 
ing may have to be changed) now that the 
investigations have resulted in so clear a 
case, seems to us worthy of comment. Of 
course it is not to be supposed that the 
principal officers of the company were fully 
acquainted with and minutely directed every 
detail of the swindle, but, granting this,it does 
not seem to us to cut any figure in the case, 
in so far as that is concerned with the ulti- 
mate responsibility for thecrime. It is true, 
perhaps, that it is not absolutely inconceiv- 
able that the under servants of the company 
should not only have attended to the details 
of this piece of rascality, but should also 
have originated and planned it without the 
knowledge of their employers. But it would 
certainly be very extraordinary if this were 
the case! Cuz dono? This is always a legiti- 
mate question; in such a case as this it is 
the first and the all-important question. It 
is quite possible, not to say probable,that the 
officers of the company may make it worth 
while for their subordinates to shoulder the 
whole responsibility for this atrocious swin- 
dle; and we are not surprised at the attempt 
to direct public attention to the latter and to 
the inefficiency of the inspectors. But it 
is absurd for intelligent men to act as though 
these subterfuges had really deceived them, 
and we cannot but feel that some of our 
hitherto esteemed contemporaries show a 
very disingenuous spirit in dwelling upon this 
conceivable but extremely improbable pos- 


Freedom, Fellowship and 
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sibility of defense for those who were to 
profit by this deeply dishonorable, disloyal 
and dishonest iniquity. Charity is a good 
thing; butis it any morecharitable to assume 
that poor employees are guilty of motiveless 
rascality than it is to suppose that their em- 
ployers, who get the full benefit of the swin- 
dle, are its originators? It is well to temper 
‘‘charity” with just a spice of common sense 
and human probability. If this were done 
the great religious papers of this country 
would not afford so pitiable a spectacle as 
they now do by reason of their apparent de- 
termination to see no guile in Mr. Carnegie 
and his confreres so long as there can be 
discovered the smallest loop-hole through 
which they may by any, even the most ex- 
travagant possibility, escape. 


I 


Idols and Ideals. 


The two words, idol and ideal, come from 
the same source. They both mean some- 
thing seen. But the idol is something seen 
by the eyes of the body, something definite 
and limited; while the ideal is something 
seen only by the eyes of the mind, something 
undefined and measureless. The poet or 
the prophet catches a glimpse of the infi- 
nite ideal beckoning humanity upward and 
tries to express his vision in words, as the 
sculptor tries to express his vision in marble. 
Every seer knows full well how inadequate 
the expression of his vision is; but, to those 
whose eyes are holden, the statue, the poem, 
the prophecy seems perfection itself. The 
statue is set up as a model for all artists, the 
poem as the standard for all future poets, 
and the religion as the final truth for all 
future religious teachers. 

In this way the words of Jesus have been 
taken to be final truths, his religion the only 
true religion, his character the one perfect 
character in all the world. So far has he 
been idolized that men have even believed 
him to be the infinite Will and Intelligence 
of the universe. Thus they have made an 
idol of him and his ideals. His convictions 
and aspirations have become dogmas which 
all must believe. The acceptance of his 
Messiahship has become the test of religion 
among athird of mankind. To be a Chris- 
tian is tobe religious. Not to be a Chris- 
tian is to be outside the pale of religion. 

A minute fraction of those who have in- 
herited the Christian name and belief have 
come to see that those beliefs are mistaken; 
that religion is not confined to Christianity, 
nor prophets to the Hebrew race. The great 
theory of evolution makes finality in religion 
no longer thinkable. Itis frankly admitted 
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now by us all that the name Christian, as 
held by ninety-nine hundredths of nominal 
Christians, is an idol, fixed and final, which 
men are required to bow down to if they 
would have eternal life; while for us religion 
is an ideal, undefined and forever growing, 
and we are persuaded that all men every- 
where can win eternal life without ever tak- 
ing the name of Christ upon their lips. 

Why then should we fight to keep the 
name of Christian for our beliefs, when the 
ninety and nine Christians safe in the fold 
deny it to us? Does it not mark a limitation 
of religion as they hold it? If we held it 
should we not need to explain that we are 
not Christians as the ninety and nine were? 
Why not let the name take care of itself? 
If we have the real religion it matters very 
little what we call it, and if we do not have 
it, still less will it matter what we call it. 
And the names of most religious organiza- 
tions are apt to have as little relation to the 
characters of those organizations, as the 
names of Baker, Miller and Carpenter have 
to the present callings of the men who bear 
them, 

But if it is hardly worth while for our little 
band to fight three hundred millions of 
orthodox Christians for the right to bear 
the same name they do with a different mean- 
ing, is it not still less reasonable for us to 
quarrel with each other over the mere name 
of any of our organizations? If any man in- 
sists that it is absolutely indispensable for 
us to bear a certain name inorder to be truly 
religious, does not that man confound the 
name with the thing? Has he not made 
into a mere name the ideal which has beck- 
oned humanity upward and which we call re- 
ligion? Rui if any man insists that we can- 
not stand for the ideal religion if we do bear 
any of the old names, is not that man also 
confounding the name with the thing and 
denying that the idol of the. many may be 
the ideal of the few. : 

The namethen, as it seems to the writer, 
is not the essential thing about our move- 
ment. We might even be called Presbyter- 
ians, as some of the English Unitarians are, 
without affecting our religious character. 
The only essential thing about our move- 
ment is the perception that religion doesnot 
consist in bearing or not bearing any partic- 
ular name, but in trying to advance truth, 
righteousness and love in the world. And in 
our practical work the only indispensable 
qualification to membership is willingness to 
allow each man to name his own religion as 
he chooses. Any one who has not that qual- 
ification is sure to make trouble for us and 
split up our churches and our conferences 
over the question of mere name. Such men 
are joined to their idols and we can only let 
them alone, Our business is to preach not 


names but the great principles of the religion 
of evolution, for which the world is now hun- 


gering. Of course these principles will in- 
clude all that is permanent in the Christian 
religion as well as all the permanent in other 
religions, but it will be no more Christian by 
bearing the name than by not bearing it. 
Our duty is to preach the gospel as it is re- 
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vealed to us and let it be named by friends 


and foes as they choose, A, W. G, 


Music for the People. 


The effort about to be made by Mr. Tom- 
lins to teach large classes of the poorer chil- 
dren of Chicago to sing, is one of those 
wholly admirable undertakings for which 
only words of praise can be found. 

His success in drilling the large chorus of 
children for the World’s Fair, shows his 
ability to do the work he undertakes; and 
the spirit of pure charity which actuates his 
labor, guarantees his interest and enthu- 
Siasm in carrying out his chosen work. In 
all the schemes for the material improve- 
ment of the conditions of life among the 
masses, there should be mingled the one 
thing which can give any real or permanent 
success—some awakening of the inner life, 
which shall lead to outward improvement, 
logically and naturally. Puta thought be- 
neath the rags, and the rags will eventually 
disappear. 

Music will probably reach with its influ- 
ence a larger number of hearts than any one 
instrumentality within our reach. We have 
not half availed ourselves of its help hither- 
to. Todoso we must begin with the chil- 
drenin some manner similar to that proposed 
by Mr. Tomlins. Heis not going to teach 
them music in any scientific manner, but to 
sing songs in a simple fashion, for their own 
pleasure and that of their friends. 

His movement is meeting with much en- 
couragement among the people, halls being 
offered in various parts of the city, and 
other needed help tendered. His example 
should be followed by others capable of 
teaching singing, both in his own city and 
outside ofit. All sorts of simple pleasures 
should be encouraged among the people, 
music first and always. The churches might 
help greatly along this lineif they would. 
Let them remember that ‘‘whenever one 
hand meets another helpfully—there is the 
only Holy or Mother church which ever is, 
or ever shall be,”’ according to Saint Ruskin. 
eS 
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BY MARIAN MEAD, 


‘‘Ladder-to-Heaven’’ she once was named; 
The light-poised bells that swing and rise 
A flight of angels toward the skies 
To simple fancy framed. 


And should we toilers pause, and bow 
Our fevered brain and fretting heart 
A moment to such gentle art, 
What thought should name her now? 


She dwelleth in the lowly place, 
With bended head, as if to show 
- That reverence still doth in her grow, 
The sweetest crown of grace. 


Spotless amid, her leaves’ green health, 
She breathes out love so pure and deep 
That all who will may take and keep 
Joy of her fragrant wealth. 


But what (sayest thou?) such life to me, 
No dweller in the peaceful vale, 

But where the weak and starving wail, 
And wrong alone goes free? 
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Yet deeper look. Each fragrant heart 

The lucent globes would almost hide, 
A crimson stain hath deeply dyed, 

As of some cruel smart. 


Such his deep heart, thro’ meekness strong, 
Who offered joy to every soul, 

Yet knew one grief beyond control, — 
The woe of others’ wrong. 


Oh passion of the pure and brave 
Who bear of human guilt the pain! 
What sweetness hides the bleeding stain, 
While love goes forth to save! 
Friend of the lilies, surely he 
Bent oft to look his tender fill 
Upon her mystic bells—ah! still 
‘**]_adder-to- Heaven” for me! 


>. 


A Review of Modern Philosophies. 
I 


BY M. H. LACKERSTEEN, M.D., F.L.S., F.C.S., ETC. 


Dualism is perhaps the most ancient and the most ven- 
erally accepted form of philosophy. The dualistic philos 
ophy of Greece, together with the varying phases of Gnos- 
ticism, Manicheism and Marcionism, exercised a great 
influence over the early Christian theology, which retains. 
even to the present ss and of its assumptions and sug. 
gestions. Dualism is th® philosophy which insists upon 
the separate and indepehdent existence of matter and 
spirit; and it recognizes thege independent entities as com- 
bined in the living body of San. Ever since the time of 
the early fathers of the Chritian church dualism has been 
adopted as the orthodox psychology, although, strictly 
speaking, it has not the suppoft of Scripture. 

The orthodox view conceives the Creator to be Infinite, 
Eternal, Omniscient, Omnipresent, Abso- 
lutely Good, Absolutely Just afd Infinitely Merciful. The 
Infinite and Almighty Spirit first created the material uni- 
verse and next filled it with vegetable and animal life by 
His fiat. He finally made man with a little more care 
than the rest of the animal creation by breathing into his 
nostrils ‘*the breath of life’-—and man, as a special crea. 
tion, was thus made a perfect being. That is, he was per- 
fectly good, and perfectly free from evil and sin. Being 
possessed of free will, however, the perfect man yielded to 
temptation, became disobedient, and ‘‘fell;’’ and _ his 
natural body was in consequence condemned to death and 
destruction, and his soul, or his spiritual part, to eternal 
perdition, 

The whole scheme of Christian theology ever since has 
been to try and get man saved from his spiritual doom by 
appeasing the anger of the offended and disappointed 
Creator, by conciliating the loving and merciful side of 
His character, by mysterious and tragic devices. This is 
the old and the prevalent orthodox philosophy with which 
everyone is familiar. Three points in regard to man’s 
nature, and three points in regard to the Divine attributes, 
according to this philosophy, need a moment’s attention 
before we enter on the proper subject of this paper. 

Asto man: 1. His having been created perfect. 2. 
The ‘‘fall’’ of the perfect man by the exercise of his “free: 
will;”’ that is, the problem of the origin of evil. 3. The 
sentence of damnation of his immortal part, or soul. 

As to the Creator: 1. His Omnipotence. 2. His 

Omniscience. 3. His Absolute Justice. 
_If man were made perfect by an omnipotent Maker 
he must have been perfectly equipped and _ provided 
with the necessary means of keeping himself perfect. 
Kut we know that man is not perfect, and we also know 
that there is evil in the world. 


Omnipotent, 


‘‘Now if God is Infinite and the eternal and omnipotent 
cause of all things, He is responsible for evil as well as for 
good; if He is omniscient, He must have the foreknowledge 
of evil; if He is almighty, He must possess the power of 
preventing or of extinguishing evil, To say that an all-know- 
ing and all-powerful being is not responsible for what hap- 
pens, because he only permits it, is, under its intellectual! 
aspect, a piece of childish sophistry; while as to the moral 
look of it, one has only to ask any decent, honorable man 
whether, under like circumstances, Ae would try to get rid 
of his responsibility by such a plea. It appears utterly 1” 
reconcilable with our notions of justice that He should pun: 
ish another for that which He has, in fact, done Sime 
Moreover, just punishment bears a_ proportion ip the 
offence, while suffering which is infinite is ipso facto dIspro- 
portionate to any finite deed. If the justige of God resem 
bles what we mean by justice, the bestowal of infinite — 
piness for finite well-doing, and infinite misery for fm! 
ill-doing, isin no sense just. But if the justice of 
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does not resemble what we mean by justice, it is an abuse 


of language to employ the name of justice for the attribute 
described by it.’’* 


These then are some of the difficulties and inconsisten. 
cies which the orthodox philosophy of dualism has to con- 
tend with, and which all the theology and all the casuistry 
of the past centuries have been unable to remove. A new 
philosophy advocating dualistic views would have to avoid, 
therefore, these logical snags and stumbling blocks in order 
to commend itself to the philosophical student of the pres- 
ent day. 

We shall now lay before the reader a general outline of 
a modern philosophy of 

DUALISM. + 

The first thing we notice when looking 
about us is the distinction between living 
and lifeless things, and upon this distinction 
must begin all honest thinking, The 
material universe and the visible part of liv- 
ing forms consist of the atoms and molecules 
of the non-living world. The invisible life 
is an organizing power, using matter as 
material. [Intelligence and purposiveness are 
plain characteristics of the invisible life. 
Now, to identify matter and this living 
intelligence by any system of idealism, mon- 
ism, pantheism or materialism, is to do 
violence to logic and misread thefacts. The 
author accepts what seems to him the 
axiomatic truth that the essential elements of 
the lifeless universe are uncaused, that is, they 
did not originate from any mental or intel- 
lectual fiat, and for this belief he gives the 
following reasons: 

1. We may ask concerning a designer 
when the product manifests design, and it is 
a simple untruth that the non-living world of 
matter shows any, the faintest hint of design 
or of divinity. 

2. The doctrine of the persistence and 
correlation of physical forces proves conclu- 
sively that this physical universe was without 
beginning and will be without end; and the 
doctrine of the atomicity of matter shows us 
that however combined into complexsystems, 
either by mutual interactions or by the 
master forces of life, they all tend to fall back 
again into simple systems or elementary 
independence, Combine, dissolve and recom- 
bine, however many million times you please, 
the atoms of the seventy-two or more ele- 
ments that Life shapesand uses for purpose, 
and each preserves forever its independence 
and is forever unchangeable, has been, and 
always will be so, wherever the universe 
extends. 

3. He maintains that matter could not 
have been created, for something out of 
nothing is unthinkable. 

On the other hand, Life is a reality abso- 
lutely different from matter and in nowise to 
be identified with it or derived from it. 

The God we see daily at work all over the 
globe is primarily and essentially Life. 
Nothing is more patent than purpose, wis- 
dom and intelligence, instinct in every living 
thing. To ios, therefore, we must add Logos 
and with the designation Bzologos we con- 
note all that is at present needed, while we 
leave unknown power and possibility unex- 
Pressed. Every expression of life we know 
Shows process, difficulties unconquerable and 
difficulties conquerable, mastery by fate or 
ingenious partial conquering of fate, but 

hever a suggestion of omnipotence, The 
inference is clear that if Life were a worker 
In matter in all the past eternity, it would 
have been a more successful conqueror of it 
than is pathetically evident. Further, pro- 
cess, tfso facto, demands a non-omnipotent 
and a finite God. It therefore confuses bev 
yond all sanity to extend the reign of a finite 
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divinity into the origin and government of 
the entire inorganic universe, It is admitted 
that no life is possible in the sun, nor in the 
majority of his planets. On our globe but a 
fractional part of the matter forming its bulk 
has been or will be touched by Biologos. 

Moreover, for the greater part of its past 
the earth has had no living thing upon it, 
and will again refuse life ahome. Biologos, 
therefore, makes use of but an infinitesimal 
part of the atoms and forces of the universe; 
the remainder pursue theirown way inde- 
pendent andeternal. If the responsibility 
of God be extended so as to comprise the 
inorganic universe either as to origin or as to 
present dominion, human freedom is thena 
myth, determinism is unavoidable, religion 
is nonsense, and the existence of evil inex- 
plicable. 

As to the attributes of Biologos, or the God 
of Life, the author declares that the sorrow- 
fullest and stupidest error of all was in 
the ascription of Omnipotence to the being 
whose every plant, tree, animal or man con- 
clusively shows struggle against difficulties 
and ingenious half victories, progessive fail- 
ures and successes, devious and indirect re- 
sults outworked with imperfect means and 
obstinate materials. This supposed attri- 
bute led thousands to doubt denial and 
atheism by the simple and unanswerable 
logic of, ‘‘Either He does not wish (to de- 
stroy evil) or He cannot,”—either horn of 
the dilemma negativing his existence. A 
part of the same fallacy was the like unjustifi- 
able ascription of /wfinily to God,—-an at- 
ribute wholly unthinkable when considered 
tas a positiveone, and leaving the poor, be- 
fogged mind seized with sudden chill and 
amazed doubt. 

As to Omniscitence we may not quench 
the suspicion sometimes arising that if Bio- 
logos were omniscient He would have been 
able, even with far less than omnipotent 
power, to have spared Himself much indirec- 
tion, much misdirection and waste, and His 
creatures the awful poignancy of wretched- 
ness which is observable through all the 
changes of life. The vital point, however, 
is to recognize the sadly but awfully evident 
fact that knowledge with Him and with us 
has outrun power. 


Precisely the same thought arises when we 
think of the Goodness of God. To endow 
sensitive creatures with longings and possi- 
bilities scarcely less than infinite, and there- 
after deny the bulk of them any proper real- 
ization of ideals; to make suffering and death 
the condition and means of progress: all this, 
and more, seems incompatible with a Christ- 
like sympathy and a limitless goodness. 

Practical intellectual observation harmo- 
nizes with the hunger of the religious heart 
in finding the Father-Heart of Life and the 
divine vision essentially the same as our 
own, transcendently larger and purer, will- 
ing the good, seeing and knowing almost or 
quite infinitely, but very far from omnipo- 
tence either physically or morally. Friends 
and parents whom we love are none the less 
prized because finite and faultful. So is 
God brought closely correspondent to our 
yearning if we recognize Him as a finite and 
suffering God, struggling with divine hero- 
ism against recalcitrant material and perpet- 
ual obstacle. Only/such a conception can 
give a basis for religion, and make thinkable 
or possible obedience to the command that 
we love God. No infinite and omnipotent 
being can be loved,—as the Avatars, Incar- 
nations, Virgin and Saint worship of all 
times practically prove. All over the world 

new avatars and incarnations without num- 
ber attest the devotion of the people toa lov- 
ing, suffering, acting, finite God, and the in- 
comprehensibility and inutility of an infinite 
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God. The perpetual continuance and infi- 
nite variety of ever renascent incarnations, 
every blade of grass and living thing being 
His avatar, is a faultless proof of process 
and non-attained result. This alone is evi- 
dence of finiteness and incompleteness, a 
necessity put on Him from without (or, 
worse still, springing from within) to be 
other, to attain an unreached end. 

By the most irresistible logic we recognize | 
ourselves as incarnations or avatars of Biol- 
ogos; sharing His being, we may, therefore, 
reason from our own nature to His. But 
since the subtlest and strongest human in- 
tellect can frame no faintest conception how 
intelligent life could have originated, we may 
feel some sorrowful certainty that such 
knowledge of Himself is perhaps hidden 
from Himself. 

In order to fully appreciate the principles 
and methods of a new philosophy it is some- 
times aidful to have the philosopher’s views 
of some of the other and better known sys- 
tems; so that by a comparative examination 
of the schools from which he differs, and by 
a Close scrutiny of the manner in which he 
interprets and criticises their claims, we 
may, perhaps, be able more clearly to under- 
stand the definite position which he claims 
for his own, and the logic of the arguments 
he may advance in its support. 

The author observes that the truth and 
limits of materialism are simply the truth 
and limits of the physical universe. The 
delight and function of the ¢w/e//ect of man 
is knowledge, and as an object of study the 
physical universe is assuredly. a large and 
sufficiently interesting part of all objects to 
admit neither of indifference to it nor a dis- 
dain of it. The delight and function of 
man's wz//is to do, and the sole material of 
artistic or useful recreation is the physical. 
The delight and function of man’s emotional 
nature is sensation, and most of our feeling 
cohsists in the play of physical forces upon 

those exquisite wonders, the attuned and 
vibratile organs of the senses. But to hold 
that the material is all, to affect a belief in 
no other powers than normally inhere in 
mechanically ruled atoms and their natural 
correspondings,—this is a fatuoussin exactly 
on a level with that of the ascetic. 

PANTHEISM or ‘‘God intoxication’’ has the 
merit of possessing a visual power that sees 
the most visible fact in the world, but it errs 
in supposably seeing God where He has 
never been. Phenomena that show no 
freedom, purposiveness, reason or rational 
use cannot by any clear mind be classed in 
the same category as phenomena whose chief 
characteristics are spontaneity, design, adap- 
tative reaction and mentality. 

The mistake of materialism is to ignore 
the living worker; that of pantheism is to 
ignore the dead material. 

MonisM is muddleism. It is the sole sys- 
tem of religion or philosophy without any 
truth whatever as a basis. It contradicts the 
fundamental law and function of the mind,a 
perception of difference in two things. It 
contradicts the first result of action of this 
fundamental mental power, in that it asserts 
that life and matter are essentially identical. 
A frank and free vision sees as the most cer- 
tain of all facts a purposive and intelligent 
power (life), using and dominating a wholly 
alien, unsympathetic and changeless material 

(physical substance), and no mental ingen- 
uity can imagine either as derived from the 
other, or even as having any origin in time. 
Nothing is gained by seeking to go behind 
the patent fact, the certain dualism of life 

(or God) and matter united only in the biol- 

ogic process. Seek to unite these two forms 

of existence anterior to the biologic process, 
and intellect is drugged, and the mind goes 
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mooning in a haze of dream out of which can 
come no clear decision either of reason or of 
morals. An attempt to hold the human 
mind to an acknowledgment of the divine 
origin and control of the inorganic universe 
has turned thousands and millions to athe- 
ism. The intellect denies such a God the 
warrant of fact or of logic and the heart re- 
jects him asa kind of jumble of Fate, Devil, 
and God, the compassionless deity of all 
pessimisms and self-deceptions, and the fatal- 
istic servant of his own imperfections and 
contradictions. 

Fate and evil and delayed progress exist, 
their great foundation being the uncaused, 
non-intelligent inorganic universe. Intel- 
lect, freedom, goodness, life and love exist, 
—all conjoined in the God we see working 
under difficulties, and with the inorganic 
universe as dead material. Conjoin these 
two types of fact or existence prior to bio- 
logical history, and no mind thoroughly 
comprehending the absoluteness of the logi- 
cal contradiction could act or persist under 
such a condition, and the heart that loves 
goodness or beauty is at once chilled to icy 
death. 

BuDDHISM is the most pathetic fact in the 
world’s history. It is the heart-broken con- 
fession of one of the largest minds and hearts 
that has ever lived on this earth, that God’s 
tremendous labor of incarnation and world- 
revivication is a failure and must be re- 
nounced. A_ powerful factor contributing 
to this pessimism was the unquestioning ac- 
ceptance from Brahminism of the doctrine 
of transmigration. The greater part of this 
doctrine is the truth that undera different 
name we have locked up in the mystery of 
heredity, a continental mystery upon the 
shores of which some of the discoveries of 
science have begun to try and land. The 
incomprehensible phase of this belief, how- 
ever, is the haphazard way the disembodied 
spirit gets its new incarnation. In a uni- 
verse to them most orderly and rigidly regu- 
lated, this new housing of the freed soul 
appeared, as it seems, to be pure accident. 
One must not killa flea, because it might be 
the soul of one’s grandfather. It certainly 
has this much of significance: that it shows 
recognition of the element of chance and 
accident; recognition, too, by deep minds, 
keenly metaphysical, and by millions of 
them, through thousands of years of history. 
To the pompous scientific Louis Fourteenths 
of our modern type, who are ever harping on 
‘‘the orderly government of all phenomena 
by unbreakable law” and such like bosh, the 
conviction of the oriental mind may have no 
disquieting effect. Itis a thankless task to 
say to them first, that ‘‘law’’ is never an 
ab extra superposition of method upon facts, 
but is merely the statement of the inherent 
method of process of phenomena; second, 
that even in physics the fact of one happen- 
ing falling upon the fact of an unrelated 
process produces a chance or accidental 
sequence. Inthe realm of free spirit as in 
the pre-incarnating Biologos, and in artistic 
creation, in the sweep of dream, and in the 
flashing of imagination, freedom knows no 
law and laughs at prevision. 

Buddha’s sin of intellect consisted in non- 
recognition of the work of Biologos and in 
not perceiving the living God behind andin 
livingthings. To Buddha there was no God, 
and therefore no way of God. Seeing no 
Father behind the veiling of organic events, 
it naturally came about that the group of 
fatherless children must bind themselves to- 
gether more earnestly in brotherly love and 
mutual helpfulness; wherefore arose a mis- 
sionary spirit, a purity and a tenderness of 
heart, and a self-sacrifice, rivaled nowhere 
unless by the early Christians, The fact is 
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a magnificent contradiction of the shallow 
nonsense of some dogmatists who have 
stoutly averred that a lively degree of moral- 
ity and love cannot exist without a theistic 
belief. If Buddhism may be called a reli- 
gion it is certainly an atheistic religion. 

Lastly, as to CHRISTIANITY, our author 
maintains that it cannot be denied that it 
has failed to conquer not only the world, but 
even its own communicants. In great part 
this arises from the indefiniteness of its basic 
creed and of its essential characteristic. 
There is neither logical unity nor common 
consent on the part of those calling them- 
selves Christians as to what the ideals and 
aims Of Christians should be. The motive 
force of St. Paul’s fervor was beyond question 
the belief in Christ’s resurrection from death 
and his literal second coming. The manu- 
facture of a trinitarian creed and the estab- 
lishment of a Roman Catholic Church, with 
its pomp and ceremony, were as little 
dreamed of by the Galilean carpenter as the 
truths of spectrum analysis or as the nature 
of civilization inthe planet mars. If Christ’s 
teaching means anything the whole history 
of medzval asceticism was unchristian, and 
for a thousand years the bitter warfare of the 
inquisition and of official Christianity against 
the irresistible on-coming victory of reason, 
freedom and science, is, if proof were needed, 
the most powerful proof either that Christ 
had not christianized his Christianity or that 
the human mind must seek its religious in- 
centives, ideas and control outside of Chris- 
tian precept and example. Life is certainly 
for action, emotion and perception, not for 
exegesis and Biblicalcriticism, Christ flung 
his undying message upon the winds and 
waters of world-accident, and all may find it 
if they look for it rightly and carefully, not 
giving themselves up to the organizations 
and creeds that would officially minister it. 

The God of Christ was far wiser than the 
spirit of Christianity, It is indeed most 
weird and wonderful to note how, again and 
always, the significance and preciousness of 
Christ’s message was passed on by hands 
and hearts that knew it not, In conversion 
and life-long missionary work Paul was 
dazzled by it rather than understood it; 
creed-makers juggled with it; ecclesiasticism 
stole itand built upon it; sects wrangled over 
it; all fascinated by it, but all unconscious of 
its vitalimport and content. Such are the 
ironies of history. 

But more mordant still becomes the irony 
when it is seen that this unappreciated mes- 
sage of Christ has been carried. by those it 
was destined todestroy. It wasall the while 
at work upon and against the hearts and 
institutions of its defenders and carriers. 
The most unchristian and antichristian facts 
of the world, the Nicene Creed, the Catholic 
Church, Asceticism, the Inquisition, Ver- 
sailles, Bourbonism and Calvinism—all have 
prided themselves as being defenders of a 
faith that in very truth was secretly opposed 
to them, and that wasslowly, silently, under- 
mining them. Had they but realized its 
significance, how they would have hated it! 
Thus God compels messengers to convey to 
new masters the sealed orders of their own 
execution. 

From every page of the Jesus-records there 
blazes and burns the unquenchable fire 
of social love, and the duty of socialism: 
‘‘Go sell what thou hast and follow me”; 
‘Inasmuch as ye have done it unto the 
least,” etc. So long as there exists injustice, a 
wronged, suffering, sinful, or ignorant one, 
it is only the sham Christian that can enjoy 
ease and luxury, and that can build or have 
aught to do with luxuriouschurches. Luxu- 
rious, time-wasting and time-saving ‘‘wor- 
ship of God” is in Christ’s eyes the veriest 
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acme of hypocritical sin. Foolish folk com. 
pound with their consciences by building 
useless churches, instead of inquiring why 
the more churches there are the more empty 
they are. The very acquiring and holding 
of wealth is itself unforgivable sin and wrong 
—is evidence jer se that self has been valued 
above all others and above the purposes of 
God. The words and the truth of the words 
of Jesus are perfectly plain as to the loveand 
use uf money, but no modern Christian (un- 
less perhaps it be the ‘‘heretic,” John Rus. 
kin, one of the greatest characters of these 
centuries) is at all likely to heed or to fol. 
low the command of his God, the ‘‘Second 
person of the Trinity.’’ A worshiper who in 
the week spends six days in the porcine 
scramble for stolen money and seven eve. 
nings in wasting it in self-gratification; who 
lives, or bends all energies in trying to live 
in affluence, and who gives one hour out of 
one hundred and sixty-eight to the worship 
ofa deity whose thundering repetitive de. 
nunciations of money and the love of money 
are the plainest of His teachings,—this is a 
spectacle reserved for the blasphemous de- 
gradation of the nineteenth of Christian cen. 
turies! 

RELIGION, the mere fact of its existence 
and especially of its tremendous roéle in and 
before all history, if anything could do so, 
should give the lie to materialism and de- 
terminism. 

There is much latter-day increase of the un- 
religious and of the irreligious; of the agnos. 
tic, who under a name thus euphuistically 
seeks to conceal his atheismand materialism; 
and of his Philistine brother, the so-called 
‘‘scientist,” who thinks ‘‘science’’ conter- 
minous with physics, and whose brief creed 
is, ‘*No God but Evolution, and Spencer his 
prophet.”’ 

These logicians most stoutly maintain that 
all things take place according to invariable 
laws, the chief of which is the law of cause 
and effect. Ifso, then whence and where- 
fore religion? Belief in an extramundane 
cause, a belief dominant in all the affairs of 
men, from savagery to civilization, would 
seem to mortal and human logicians to imply 
the existence of that cause itself. Ifthe pre- 
dominant factor of all evolution is the inter- 
action of organism and environment, ‘‘the 
reaction of sensitive protoplasm to external 
stimulus and change,” as we are tirelessly 
told,—then whence and where the ‘‘external 
religious stimulus” to which the organism 
has been so frightfully and persistently re- 
agent? The farcical attempts to explain the 
religious belief of the world as ghost-worship 
and ancestor-worship are pleasant reading 
for the psychological humorist. It goes 
without saying that in a world ruled purely 
by inexorable law the simplest religious idea 
could never have gained admission. Any 
religious idea or custom whatever stands as 
incontrovertible proof that biological phe- 
nomena are not solely those of mechanical 
action and reaction, that sensation and nu- 
trition are not the only laws of organic devel- 
opment. The origin and development of 
religion in human history is that of a free 
discovery and an inference, rather than that 
of an imposed command; religion had its 
origin within rather than without; it is a dis- 
covery rather than a command; a progres- 
sive, educative finding of the Father, rather 
than any revelation from the Father. | 
truth is acquirement and reward of searchin@; 
religious truth certainly not excepted. Re- 
ligious belief was a saving faith which kept 
men from despair. It was one of the safe- 


guards the human mind created to carry 2 
through the process of humanization. Witt" 
out its staying and supporting, the monkey 
would never have become man, nor the maa 
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philosopher. It was the sine gua non of civ- 
ilization, and to future species it will cer- 
tainly have ¢Azs much of validity. 

A little enlightenment of the sort so fash- 
ionable makes easy the sneer against the 
popular religious dogma of special incarna- 
tion, but no incarnation at all is still more 
untrue, and neither believer nor scoffer is 
apt to catch the great truth that the living 
world, both vegetable and animal, is in its 
vast entirety a literal and glorious incarna- 
tion. There is no perfect religion, nor is 
there perfect philosophic perception in 
whomsoever does not zealously believe this. 
This in no way denies, indeed, it implies that 
there are many degrees of incarnation, but 
it leaves no tiniest living cell or humblest 
living organism without divine paternity and 
guidance, All purely physicalthings are moved 
only from without, but every law or force 
of physics is used and dominated by extra- 
physical volition. The bird dropped in air 
does not fall. There is everywhere control 
of the dead material of the inorganic world. 
Besides this the control is mental or purpo- 
sive. No mechanical force compels the 
flower to bloom, the spider to weave its web, 
the bee to store honey, or the man to build 
ships. Such things are done in obedience 
to foresight, fear of hunger, etc.; hyperphys- 
ical capacities and qualities, surely. More- 
over, not even ‘‘the preservation of self,”’ 
not any egotism of the lowest or highest 
order, accounts for the actions of these or- 
ganisms, because an ill-nourished tree will 
kill itself in the supreme spasm of producing 
its seed; and “nature’’ will suck the phos- 
phates out of the bones of the poorly-fed 
mother for the sake of the unborn child; and, 
if she survive, the same mother later will 
knowingly rush to death to save her drown- 
ing child’s life. So there is control of the 
organism by an intelligence above all organ- 
isms. They are never reduced to an automa- 
tism or to a ceaseless slavishness of obedi- 
ence: the extra-organismal command is al- 
ways there. There is no abiding satisfaction 
of intellectual honor or heart-hunger except 
in the unequivocating, unexceptional state- 
ment that every living organism of the world 
is what itis by the literal and constant in- 
carnation of God Himself in this form and 
manner. He Himself is there in person and 
power, its life is His life, itsdoingis His do- 
ing. The indestructible basis of this very 
modified Pantheism, its mechanics, if one 
may so speak, is as demonstrable as any 
Euclidean theorem, and consists in the ne- 
cessity of an extra physical force for the 
production of the cell,—the physiological 
elementor unit. The building and nutrition 
of a cell from its inception to its death is un- 
explainable by the “action of mechanical 
forces alone, 

The Mechanics of Incarnation are at 
present locked up in the mystery of the 
living cell, or, more accurately, of the living 
somacule of bioplasm. The secret of the 
method of God’s entrance into and use of 
matter lies here: 

Cytology, the science of cell life, the secret 
of physiological chemistry, is the secret of 
the mechanics of incarnation, but it is also 
very largely the secret of the greatest prob- 
lems of philosophy, of religion, of ethics, 
and even of esthetics. ‘‘Thou shalt love 
God with all thy heart,” acquires a divine 
Significance when we come to recognize the 
teal “God,” and to know all of ‘our neigh- 
bors.” The humanization of our friend the 
dog, the domestication and improvement of 
tuits and animals, the miraculous response 
of all living things, heretofore loved and 
Cultivated by man, give hint of the waiting 
readiness of the living world, and of the 
Wonderful results that will follow when we 
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learn to love and to help all instead of hating 
or, at best, selfishly using all. 

Cytology is theology, because a_ perfect 
knowledge of what takes place in the cell, a 
knowledge of what causes the changes and 
of the ultimate effects of these changes, would 
let light into the whole ‘‘before and after.”’ 
In a world in which the entire biological 
process, every inch of ground gained or to be 
gained, is gotten by infinite watchfulness 
and ingenuity, ethics must necessarily be 
largely hygiene, because every physiological 


‘question is ethical and every ethical question 


is physiological. God Himself being the 
great physiologist, His power and means of 
incarnation being physiological, moral evil 
and pathology quickly reach approximate 
identity. 

The chief and absorbing function of 
nearly all but one set of organs is that 
comprehended under the term nutrition. 
The millionfold devices of plant and animal 
for securing food and for protection against 
the antagonisms and enemies of life, animate 
and inanimate, against cold and against the 
‘running down” of the clock-mechanism,— 
all are but various phases of cell nutrition. 
It is the hunger of the cell that has created 
the corporeal instruments and the corporeal 
unity itself, the more surely to bring about 
cellular feeding. After the biologist’s nutri- 
tional studies, hardly second in importance 
are those of the reproductive function. The 
two departments comprise quite all of his 
work. ‘The primary significance of the one 
is a hyperphysical Logos-life, gaining self- 
expression and controlof matter through the 
mechanism of the cell; the significance of 
the other is the perpetuation and extension 
of that control and of that revelation in ad- 
vance of foreseen failure, by the mechanism 
of reproduction. 

There is no comprehension of the world of 
lifeless matter or of the work God is doing in 
and with it, except through a diligent and 
an accurate study of physics, molecular and 
molar. These arethe lowest stairs that lead 
up to the temple of the knowledge of God. 
As commonly understood, worship is proof 
in itself that the Being worshiped is not 
known; it is often a lazy excuse for not try- 
ing to know Him; and even in its highest 
aspects, it is only a combined admonition 
and humble, non-actualized desire to know. 
Mere blank wonder, mere rapt adoration, 
mere dazzled awe, mere non-comprehending 
averment of God’s existence and greatness, 
mere emphasis of the creature’s littleness, 
or mere flattery and praise of Him, however 
solemn and sincere, is, to be sure, infinitely 
preferable and more gloriously true than the 
prize stupidity and despicable m7/ admirari of 
fashionable agnosticism and atheism. But, 
frankly, it is also at last a little deze. 
exists, what thing could He more desire than 
to be understood and known by Hischildren. 
Certainly a good God must smile pathetically 
and tiredly upon the ‘‘hocus-pocus,’’ and He 
must long for the coming of virile human 
minds that, without losing loveand respect, 
‘will try to comprehend and to know. 

The ‘‘substance’’ we call spirit, life, or 
God,—Biologos, this subtle fluid, asinfinitely 
removed fromthe crude ether as that is from 
air,—this is the life and heart and essence 
of us, it is the ego itself. We are so 
material,and socrudely andclumsily material, 
that we have little trustfulness in this ‘‘thin 
air’’ of the spirit, but which alone has stabil- 
ity and permanence and use and beauty, 
whilst instability, impermanence, useless- 
ness and beautylessness increase with every 
increase of density. To the soul the cry of 
religion and of science, ay, even of physics, 
is,—Trust your wings, the air is your home! 

Perhaps there is no characteristic of God 
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that so clearly proves personality or that 
more closely allies us to Him, and that more 
boldly and repeatedly commands our 
sympathy and delight, than that of His 
ingenuity. This recallsthe charm and pleas- 
ure of mechanic invention, discovery and 
use In Our Own world and work, and shows 
us whence we derive our power, whence 
come our use and pleasure in the power. 
The kinshipis clear. A great mistake of the 
religionists has been to think of God asa 
far-away, a huge and solemnly mighty being, 
hurling worlds and great forces. But the 
most salient attribute of all is that of His 
exquisite artisanship and of His mechanical 
genius. Before all things is He a worker, 
and an infinitely deft and expert one; with a 
patience of constructive talent, a perfection 
of detail and a consummateness of result 
that are the model and despair of every 
human workman. God has nothing to do 
with and has no power over worlds and 
giant forces. His is not the thunder, the 
storm, the planetary movements, nor any 
molar motions, He deals only with the 
infinitely small, but His mechanisms are the 
marvels of perfectionthat we see. And over 
all, in all and through all the smile and the 
flush and the flashing of a divine beauty that 
thrills and charms—but that eludes! 

And from what other source could our 
personality come except from Him? Can 
the lesser create the greater? A literal in- 
carnation implies, however, that we are not 
creations, but that we arecreators. All our 
work in this world is in small exactly the 
saine work that God’s work is in large, and 
all our powers and capacities are also His 
powers and capacities, seeking the exten- 
sion, the perfection, and the scope of His. 
Any true progress whatsoever is progress in 
God-likeness. But only a large and deep 
study of biology and anthropology can define 
what God is, and in what likeness to Him 
consists. With unconscious truth the old 
creed said, ‘‘not two Gods but one God.” 
Father is Son; Sonis Father. There is no 
genuine divisibility of the divine nature. 
Moreover, the return to the Father is not re- 
nunciation and leaving of the former work. 
In other words, heaven’ is not /here, but is 
here and now, and no work is ever quitted. 
The process is still going on, the Son is ever 
retutning to the Father, because the Father 
is here, and progress, so far as we Can see, is 
infinite. And finally, this plainly leads to 
the foreseen and glorious conclusion that 
the Son is not single, but that we are all His 
sons. Sin, suffering, slowness of progress, 
disease, death, indirection,—all these are 
the expenses and difficulties of the process; 
whilst stupidity, with all forms of mental 
obscuration, are the temporary effects of 
temporarily absorbed attention and renunci- 
ation of higher life. 

If incarnation, as is certain, is a literal 
truth, then we are not only sons, but the 
God Himself. We think of ourselves as a 
body, but to the last atom our body is our 
instrument, We are the super-corporeal be- 
ing that directs the body, uses it, receives by 
it, moves it, and effects purpose with it. 
And this true ego is absolutely identical 
with the Ego that infiles and stands behind 
all living forms, lending them life and mak- 
ing them serve purpose and mentality. Here, 
then, at last, is the final solution of the prob- 
lem of freedom and necessity. By no other 
theory is it possible to slip the bondage of 
necessity and determinism. So long as 
man’s foolish thought made him desire an 
impossible sort of freedom,—that without ac- 
countability or responsibility,—just so long 
was true freedom impossible. We have 
wished to be irresponsible tyrants instead of 
constitutional governors. God Himself has 
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no freedom of that sort. Freedom is not 
only, and is not so much, release from re- 
straints as it is choice of right and necessary 
restraints. Our freedom consists in the rec- 
ognition of our true origin and nature and 
in accepting and utilizing the responsibility 
and the power as co-workers with the divine, 
and as sharers bothof His being andof His 
task. We see God involved in the work of 
utilizing waste mechanical forces, of spirit- 
ualizing matter and of vivifying dead worlds; 
and with it all educating and perfecting 
spirit, learning the ways, the necessities and 
the uses both of matter and of spirit, and 
of that new world arising out of the jointure 
of the two, the incarnation process. Your 
non-recognition, your rejection or your mis- 
use, your faultful or your selfish doing of the 
duty and work, is both your failure and His 
failure, is His mistake and your mistake, 
your loss and His loss; you cannot escape 
each other, for youare He and He is you. 


The Sunday School 


The Fifth Year of the Six Years’ Course. 


The Growth of Christianity. 


BY REV. J. H. CROOKER. 


First Period: The Young Church: A. D. 30— 
A. D. 430. 


LESSON Ill, 
The Seed Growing in Secret. 


Chronology:—From Paul’s death A. D. 64, to Justin 
Martyr, A. D. 140. Suggestions to teachers:—Read the 
“Two Ways in the Teachings of the Twelve Apostles;’’ 


describe the catacombs; tell the story of some martyr like 
Polycarp. 


I. THE FRAMEWORK OF GENERAL HISTORY. 


It was about two-thirds through the long 
and glorious reign of Emperor Augustus that 
Jesus was born; and near the close of the 
reign of Tiberius, his successor, that Jesus 
was crucified. The great missionary work 
of Paul, which prompted theearlier disciples 
to larger efforts in a similar line, began some 
six years before the reign of Nero, A. D. 54. 
Paul’s letters and his three missionary jour- 
neys fall within about the ten years, 48-59; 
he arrived in Rome on his appeal to the 
emperor in 62; for two years we know noth- 
ing of his life, but he probably died during 
what is called the first persecution in 64, 
which occurred just after the great fire, 
called the burning of Rome. Both events 
have blackened the name of Nero (he died, 
universally hated, in 68),who was accused of 
helping to burn the city, and, to turn away 
suspicion from himself, Tacitus states, he 
put the blame upon the Christians and had 
many killed in the most horrible fashion. In 
70, the Romans under Titus captured and 
destroyed Jerusalem, a fact which greatly in- 
fluenced the course and character of the 
Christian movement: (1) by lessening the 
hopes that Jesus would soon return and set 
up the Messianic kingdom at the Holy City; 
and (2) by separating the new religion far- 
ther from the Jews and putting it more in 
the hands of the Gentiles, thus making it 
broader and more independent.- 

In 95 came the second persecution, under 
Domitian, when Clement, head of the church 
at Rome, and others, suffered martyrdom, 
Then followed in succession the rulers 
known as the Five Good Emperors—Nerva, 
Trajan, Hadrian, Antoninus Pius and Mar- 
cus Aurelius—the latter one of the noblest of 
men, whose reign began in 161, a score of 
years after the period we are studying in this 
lesson. The Roman Empire then enjoyed 
its greatest peace and prosperity. Those 
were years devoted to the improvement of 
government, to the reform of abuses, to the 
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encouragement of education, and to wide- 
spread social ameliorations. It was in 110 
that the third persecution occurred under 
Trajan, which occasioned Pliny’s letter, in 
which we find the first description of a 


Christian community from the hand of an 
outside writer. 


Il. HOW THE NEW FAITH SPREAD, 


The first followers of Jesus were Jews, 
Even Paul, who carried the gospel to the 
Gentiles, wasa Jew. In going forth from 
Jerusalem to proclaim the glad tidings, the 
disciples first spoke their message in the 
synagogues; and those abroad were more 
liberal than those in. Palestine, especially on 
account of the large number of proselytes 
who had come in from the Gentile population 
about. Here was the ready-made platform 
from which the gospel was preached; the 
group of hearers to.whom it was first deliv- 
ered. And when the new preacher was 
driven out, the more liberal followed him, 
and, uniting with other earnest minded 
people outside who gladly responded to the 
invitation to lead a new life, they together 
formed a new organization, something like 
the old synagogues, but open to all, free in 
spirit, and, where Paul’s influence went, 
without the observance of the Levitical law. 
This new institution shared with its mother, 
the synagogue, its nobler elements—singing, 
praying, preaching, Bible reading (the Old 
Testament in a Greek translation ) and alms- 
giving; while its new elements were baptism, 
a common meal, belief in Jesus as the Mes- 
siah, and great emphasis on the spirit and 
teaching of the Master, 

From city to city the disciples preached, 
and this going forth from the synagogue and 
making a church followed. It was a very 
quiet and obscure work, attracting little at- 
tention and leaving little or no record of it- 
self. These were small groups of lowly 
people. And yet, in them the seed ofa new 
religion was growing in secret; the elements 
of a new civilization taking deep root. How 
this went on for twenty years before Paul’s 
death we can trace in outline from his letters 
and from Acts, which, written later and not 
accurate in all respects, reports many inter- 
esting facts. | 

But from about a. D. 60, the Christian 
movement almost disappears and runs un- 
derground for nearlyeighty years, and when 
it reappears in clear historic light about 140, 
in such works as The Shepherd of Hermas 
(the Pilgrim’s Progress of the early church) 
and the writings of Justin and others, we see 
that it has become greatly changed. It was 
kept out of sight by the persecutions, by its 
lowly character, and bythe popular prejudice 
which considered it simply a Jewish super- 
stition. And it ‘was justas well. This very 
obscurity left the disciples free to grow as 
the spirit led them; the frown of the world 
drove them close together and made them 
firm and self-reliant, It was a season of 
‘sintense, warm, brooding life,’’ in which 
the principles of the gospel became perma- 


nently organized into personal habits and 
definite institutions. 


Ill. THE CHARACTER OF THESE CHURCHES. 


Some fragments in later writings, the Pas- 
toral Epistles (about 100-125), the epistles 
of Clement and Barnabas (about 100), and 
the recently discovered church manual, 
‘‘Teachings of the Twelve Apostles,’’ belong- 
ing near the end of this period, together with 
the discoveries in the catacombs (for it was 
in places, especially Rome, not only figura- 
tively but literally an underground move- 
ment), give us some hints of what was going 
on. The first thing to note is that the 
Christian movement was not all of one piece. 
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There were no definite sects as yet, but 
different phases and tendencies. Where the 
local church was largely composed of those 
who had come out of the synagogue, it was 
often narrowly Jewish, old forms were re- 
tained, and Jesus was regarded simply as 
the Messiah,—an exalted man, not a de- 
scending divinity. Where the Gentile ele- 
ments were in the majority, Paul’s freer 
spirit ruled, and Jesus was looked upon as 
more than human, and still there was so far 
no clear identification of Jesus with the God. 
head. 

Somewhere, when men of philosophical 
mind accustomed to use the word Logos, as 
we do the word Lvolution, to express a 
theory of creation,—when they accepted the 
gospel, they very naturally said: Jesus is the 
incarnation or embodiment of that principle 
or agent in the making of the universe that 
we have called the Logos. And this union 
of the historical Jesus with the doctrine of 
the Logos, which occurred in this obscure 
period, giving the latter a historical personal- 
ity and making the former the center of a 
philosophy of creation,—this marks a radical 
transformation in Christianity, a product of 
which we find in the Fourth Gospel, written 
as late as 125. 

But these philosophical notions became 
prominent only toward the close of this 
period. Christianity was still, in the main, 
the church of the Sermon on the Mount. 
This is evident from the character of the 
First Three Gospels, which grew into shape 
in those years: Personal memories of Jesus 
passed into permanent traditions; these into 
brief written memoirs; from these our 
Gospels (probably inthisorder: Mark, Luke, 
Matthew) were compiled. The intense and 
exclusive moral quality of these documents, 
historical in a very true sense, though not 
absolutely accurate, reflects the real spirit 
of the churches in the several decades before 
and after the year a. D. 700. To go about 
doing good like the Master, a life rather 
than a creed, was the Christian law and ideal. 
Not even so short aconfession as our A fostles 
Creed (the product of much later ages) was 
then known. 

The common thought of Jesus, in which 
Christians found comfort and inspiration, 1s 
pictured on the walls of the Catacombs in 
the figures which represent him as the Good 
Shepherd. There speaks the spirit of love, 
gentleness, helpfulness, which they found in 
Jesus and which they strove to make their 
own: not dogmas but deeds. In the ‘‘Teach- 
ings of the Twelve Apostles,”’ Christianity 1s 
described under the figure of the Zwo Ways 
(a popular designation in those days): one, 
the ‘‘Way of Life,’’ into which is built the 
teachings of Jesus as given in Sermon and 
Parable; theother, the ‘*Way of Death,’ a 
series of warnings against lust, pride, 1 
justice, impurity and all unrighteousness. 
Here was the ‘simplicity of the gospel,” 
a religious faith, supremely ethical, glor! 
ously helpful, beautiful and powerful in 1s 
love. 

There is another side to the church which 
we must not neglect, though it has often 
been ignored. Christianity was more that 
a faith, more even than the memory and 
words of Jesus. It was a social organism, 
bringing all sorts and conditions of people 
together in free and equal fashion for spilt 
ual worship and human helpfulness. The 
church was the home and method of anew 
social impulse; an agency for uniting me? - 
and women in common hopes and activities. 
This gave it a capacity to train men ! 
character unlike anything else in the anciem! 
world. Itfurnished what could not be foun 
in temple or school. Here we touch te 


secret of its power, the explanation of 
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conquests. And for some years the church 
was a secret society. Its meetings were 
entered by secret signs and passwords; its 
rites, still simple and informal, baptism 
and the supper, were celebrated in secret. 
During this period each congregation was an 
independent religious body, its members all 
equal and itsofficers elective. But as we see 
from the Pastoral Epistles, the beginnings 
of a more definite organization were made in 
the first quarter of the secondcentury; though 
nothing like what we know as clerical orders 
or sacraments as yet existed. 

We must remember that in those years 
many gross superstitions were mixed up 
with the pure ethical sentiments of the 
gospel, chief among them being: a belief in 
demons, a conviction that baptism possessed 
and exerted a magical power capable of pro- 
tecting one from demoniacal influence, a bit- 
ter and unreasonable hatred of wealth anda 
fantastic expectation of the second coming 
of Jesus and the end of the world. 


IV. THE-. RELATION OF CHRISTIANS TO THE 


WORLD, 


We must remember, also, that Christianity 
was not the only effort madein the Roman 
Empire in those days towarda new faith 
and a moral reformation. It had rivals, 
whose influence in a manner prepared its 
way and some of whose better elements it 
afterwards took up into its own life. It was 
one phase of a general craving for a more 
real and spiritual thought of God and a bet- 
ter ordering of humanlife. There were cults, 
or religious ceremonies, imported from the 
east, like Mithraism, a successful rival for a 
time, but lacking in simplicity and serious- 
ness; there was the new philosophy, both 
Stoic and Platonic, represented by Seneca, 
Plutarch, and Epictetus, teaching noble and 
elevating lessons about God and Duty, 
doing much to make the world better, and 
helping onthat great work in which Christians 
were engaged, and yet lacking in popular 
power and organic methods. 

There was; especially strong in the prov- 
inces, the worship of the emperor, an ardent 
patriotism fused with religious sentiment, 
something like the enthusiasm once aroused 
by Napoleon, but expressed through definite 
religious symbols and rites; a universal state 
religion, very difficult for us to appreciate. 
But when we remember how the emperor ap- 
pealed to the imagination as the embodi- 
ment of the greatness and glory of the em- 
pire, we are not so much .urprised at this 
deification of a man, which we must not 
take in an absolute sense. They did not 
think him Almighty God. If a childish 
piety, it was the worship of a great national 
ideal, in some respects even elevating and 
wholesome. But at best it could be only a 
temporary expedient. And yet by its uni- 
versality it prepared the way for Christian- 
ity; while by its deification of ahuman being, 
it helped toward placing Jesus in the God- 
head. It reveals a state of mind that makes 
it easier for us to understand how men came 
to call Jesus God, and it also explains what 
they first meant by this language. 

It was revolt against this worship of the 
emperor that brought Christians into the 
conflict with the state which led to the per- 
secutions. When they refused to worship 
the emperor, the test and pledge of patriot- 
ism, they were punished, not for their reli- 
gious belief but for what seemed disloyalty. 
Also, the church as a secret society came 
under the condemnation of a general law. 
Moreover, because of this secrecy and the 
offence given public sentiment by the pro- 
Miscuous meeting together of men and 
women, wild rumors sprang up falsely attri- 
buting to them many monstrous practices. 
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These facts make it plain how good emperors 
and just governors came, sometimes reluc- 
tantly, to engage in persecutions, often at- 
tended with great cruelty and loss of life. 
But these outbreaks were more local and 
temporary than generally supposed, occur- 
ring at intervals of nearly a generation; and 
they were never directed simply against 
mere belief, like the intolerance of Christians, 
nor was torture used, as in the Spanish In- 
quisition, The serene and beautiful heroism 
of the early martyrs makes one of the most 
touching incidents of all history; and yet 
sincere believers in almost every faith have 
willingly died as witnesses of its truth. The 
Christians strove to be good citizens, but, 
suffering the misfortune of being misunder- 
stood, they were cruelly persecuted. Still, 
the blood of the martyrs, in this as in other 
cases, was the seed of the church. 


See Allen, ‘‘Christian History,’’ vol. 1., chaps. 11. and tv., for 
a general description of this period; Adams, ‘Civilization during 
the Middle Ages,’’ chap. 111., gives aclear outline of the Christian 
element; the Epistles of Clement and Barnabas (translated in 
“The Apostolic Fathers’’) and the ‘‘Teachings of the Twelve 
Apostles”’ (printed as a tract by the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion) are invaluable because giving direct access to the thought 
and life of the church at this time; Hatch, ‘“‘Greek Ideas and 
Usages’’ (Hibbert Lectures, 1888), lecture vi., describes the 
moral condition outside the church and its bearing upon our sub- 
ject, Stanley ‘Christian Institutions,’ chap. xu1., and Clarke 
‘‘Events and Epochs,"’ chaps.1. and 11., tell the interesting story 
of the Catacombs, 


—— 


Che home 
Helps to High Living. 


Sun.—The man who places religion upon a false 
basis is the greatest enemy of religion. 

fSon.—Kind Providence never sends an evil without 
a remedy. 

Tues.—Piety, stretched beyond a certain point, is 
the parent of impiety. 

Wied.—aA great moral lesson is often conveyed ina 
few words. 

Tburs.—Do what you think is right, and take place 
and power as an accident. 

Fri.— The true way to attack vice, is by setting up 
something else against it. 

Sat.—Great men hallow a whole people, and lift up 
all who live in their time. 

—Sydney Smith. 
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Recipe for a Day. 


Take a little dash of water cold 
Ania little leaven of prayer, 
And a little bit of sunshine gold 
Dissolved in the morning air. 


Add to your meal some merriment, 
Add a thought for kith and kin. 

And then, as a prime ingredient, 
A plenty of work thrown in. 


But spice it all with the essence of love 
And a little whiff of play; 
Let a wise old Book and a glance above 
Complete the well spent day. 
—The Housekeeper. 
rr 


A Baby’s Experience. 


When my little Tom was two-and-a-half- 
years old we had another little boy come to 
us. From the very beginning little Tom 
showed great jealousy of any attention 
shown his little brother. We tried to be 
careful to show no partiality to awaken 
jealousy, and as he was a sweet-tempered 
child it seemed strange that he could not be 

brought to love little Baby. For two or 
three months Tom continued thin and fret- 
ful, and I am positive it was nothing but 
jealousy that made him unhappy. It was 
pitiful to hear him. Lifting his large ask- 
ing eyes to mine, he would say in baby 
tones, ‘‘Put him in the bedroom and shut 
the door,’’ with a quiver of his little mouth 
that almost broke my heart, and the deep 
sigh that.escaped him when | would take 
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him in my arms was truly heartrending. 
However, by keeping them together, taking 
both in my arms, and interesting Tom in 
Baby, and allowing him to do little things 
for him, he came to love him, the sense of 
protection appealing to his infant mind as it 
does to us older children. If any mothers 
are having any similar experience, let them 
try to make the little one of use and neces- 
sary to the newcomer, and I feel sure it will 
aid in Overcoming the very natural unhappi- 
ness which deposition from being the only 
babysometimes causes.—A. A. P., in ‘‘Baby- 
hood,” 


——— i i @¢ fir —_ 


The Finns. 


It is certainly quite safe to affirm that in 
no other European state, not evenin Sweden 
and Norway, is life and property more secure 
thanin Finland. The confident, matter-of- 
fact way in which trunks, parcels and port- 
manteaus are left for hours in the public 
streets of cities, without anyone to look after 
them, could not fail to edify an Englishman 
or a Belgian, whose portable property often 
seems to disappear by magic. 

In the country districts the houses are for 
the most part unbolted, unbarred and un- 
locked. More than once in my excursions I 
have come up toa house, the occupants of 
which were miles away at the time, and yet 
not a door of it was bolted or barred. 

Then again, it is no uncommon thing for a 
blooming girl of 17, or a young married wo- 
man, to drive alone in her cart a distance of 
50 or 60 miles through dense forests, and by 
the shores of gloomy lakes, conveying the 
family’s butter, cheese and eggs to market 
in town, and then to return home alone with 
the proceeds. | 

Finnish honesty is proverbial. In trade 
the Finns, as a rule, are not only scrupu- 
lously honest, they are heroically, quixotic- 
ally so. A tradesman will tell you the whole 
truth about his wares, even when he knows 
perfectly well that by doing so he loses a 
customer whom the partial truth would have 
secured. 

‘‘This seems exactly the kind of apparatus 
I am looking for,’ I said to a merchant in 
Helsingfors some months ago, in reference 
to an article that cost £15, ‘and I will buy 
it at once if, knowing what I want it for, 
yon can honestly recommend me to take it.”’ 
‘‘No, sir, 1 do not recommend you to take 
it, nor have I anything in stock just now 
that would suit you.’’ And I left the shop 
and purchased what I wanted elsewhere. 

‘‘Here’s your fare,” I said to a peasant in 
the interior, who had driven me for three 
hours through the woods on his drosky, 
handing himgs. “No, sir, that’s double my 
fare,” he replied, returning me half the 
money. And when I toldhim he might keep 
it for his honesty, he slightly nodded his 
thanks with the dignity of one of nature’s 
gentlemen.—Sa/urday Review. 

——__—_—>- = 
By all the lovely tokens, 
September’s days are here, 
With summer’s best of wealth, 
And autumn’s best of cheer. 
y —LE xchange. 
$< ——__ 

An acceptable gift for family or friend—a 
year’s subscription to UNIry. 

a0 


THE books recommended to be read in 
connection with the Fifth Year’s Course of 
Sunday School Lessons, are for sale by the 
Unity Publishing Co., 175 Dearborn Street, 
at a reduced price. Prices sent on applica. 
tion. 
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Wotes from the fFicld 


Chicago, II. 
The Stewart Avenue Universalist Church 
issues, as a ‘*Prospectus’’ for 1894-5, a very 


attractive little volume of over thirty pages, 
containing an outline of the whole year’s 
work. Besides the morning sermons by the 
minister, Rev. R. A. White, there are two 
courses of free Sunday evening lectures by 
such persons as Thomas, Hirsch and Jones; 
and one course of University Extension lect- 
ures on Sociology by Prof. Small, also given 
on Sunday evening. The Suhday-schovl 
and the Young People’s Christian Union both 
have their work mapped out; while the 
Ladies’ Aid Society,with socials and charity, 
is also systematized. A Union Study Club also 
has a full and varied program. 
Fiction Section, 


There is a 
which studies Romola; a 
Music Section, studying the modern mas- 
ters; a Woman’s Section, with the general 
topic of Mythology; a Current History sec- 
tion, which discusses the topics of the times 
under Mr. White’s lead; while a Philosophy 
section continues the Study of Fiske’s Cos- 
mic Philosophy. Such a work as this must 
do an immense amount of good to the intel- 
lectual and religious life of the community, 
and we are glad to see that the work is ap- 
preciated. It has been found necessary to 
enlarge the church so that it now seats over 
seven hundred, and the number of families 
has increased in two years and a half from 
one hundred and ninety to three hundred 
and twenty. G, 


Genesco, Ill. 

Though the Geneseo church is without a 
pastor, it opened the year promptly and in 
good shape. There was a good congregation 
morning and evening, and a good Sunday- 
school gathered at noon, and an excellent 
chorus choir gave an added charm to the 
services. The resignation of the former pas- 
tor, Rev. Mr. Grumbine, was accepted by 


| 


the congregation and it was decided at a 
later conference to hear Rev. H. G. Putnam, 
of Carthage, Mo., for Sept. 9 and 16. It 
is to be hoped that this people may soon 
find a worthy successor of its first minister, 
who made the church such a power for good 
during the twenty years he occupied the 
pulpit. : G. 
Kansas City, Mo. 

It has long been surmised that Rev. J. E. 
Roberts of the Unitarian Church at Kansas 
City was a very popular man, from the im- 
mense congregations he drew. But his pop- 
ularity has been definitely settled by a vote 
of the people of that city, One of the lead- 
ing newspapers offered a prize to the most 
popular minister of the city, his popularity to 
be settled by a vote of newspaper coupons, 
and Mr. Roberts received the highest num- 
ber, 66,268, though there were about fifty 
other candidates. G. 

Oakland, Cal. 

The Seventh Annual Report of the First 
Unitarian Church of Oakland comes to hand 
The Sunday- 
school, the Woman’s Auxiliary, the Starr 
King Fraternity, the Unity Club, the Lend- 
a-Hand and the Yule Clubs, all combine to 


with rich and varied contents. 


testify to the activity of this vigorous church. 
As Mr, Wendte is the superintendent of the 
A. U. A. work as well as pastor of the 
church, one would naturally think that he 
would need allthe assistance he could secure; 
yet we learn that for a while at least he not 
only conducted services morning and evening 
but also led the Sunday-school. His friends 
will be glad to know that he has now the 
efficient help of Mrs. Eliza Tupper Wilkes 
as assistant pastor. G. 
Pomona, Cal. 

Services at this place have been temporarily 
suspended for several weeks because of the 
care and anxiety of the pastor, caused by the 
continued illness of his wife, Rev. Florence 
Pierce. We hope that the Pacific slope will 
soon again have the service of both this loyal 
pair. 

Pasadena, Cal. 

The following extract from a letter pub- 
lished in Zhe Pacific Unitarian tells better 
than would specific news items that which is 
most worth knowing about a church: 

‘‘. find the platform of this church so 
broad in its spirit, so fraternal, and its pas- 
tors—both Dr. Conger and Miss Kollock—so 
much more intent upon building up the liberal 
faith than in working for denominational 
ends, that I have come, although a Unitarian, 
to the conclusion that no other liberal church 


is needed in Pasadena. The new impetus 
given to our society by Miss Kollock’s com- 


Jones who was detained by illness. 
speakers were Revs, Sophie Gibb of Janesville, 


Alice B. Loomis. 


to struggling humanity, and was expressed in 
language so simple that a child could com- 
prehend., ‘*That is something to take home 


heard,”’ said several. 

The remarks of Mr. Loomis on Unity were 
After the 
basket dinner and a chat with friends, old 
and new, we listened to a most excellent dis- 
course from Mr. Allen on ‘‘Self Trust,’’ and 
a thoughtful and thought-inspiring sermon 
from Rev, Alice Loomis on ‘*True Religion.”’ 


brief but earnest and impassioned, 


Then the audience slowly dispersed though 
many came from long distances; they had 
spent a memorable day. c.¥. &. 


The Study Club. 


It is hoped that a complete program for a year’s 
work may be given each week in the Unity, along 
with such other matter as may be of help to those 
interested in the intellectual side of our work, 
and we urge all of the clubs, of whatever name, to 
send us their programs as early as possible, 


Program of the Unity Club of Sioux City, 
lowa, for 1894-95. 


“The seed-bed of New England was the seed- 
bed of this great American Republic, and of all 
that is likely to come of it.’’ 


‘‘Learn the past, and you will know the future.”’ 


Officers: E., H. Bucknam, president; Emma 
Weidel, secretary and treasurer; Elinor E. 
Gordon and Leslie Greenwood, leaders of 
poetry section; Mrs. J. A. Dean and George 
Conway, leaders of history section. 


The Unity Club meets every Saturday evening 
during its course of study, in its rooms at the 
corner of Tenth and Douglas streets, the two sec- 
tions alternating in their work. The annual mem- 
bership fee, admitting the member to the privileges 
of both sections, is one dollar,which may be handed 
to the secretary. All who are interested in the 
work of the club are cordially invited to join. 

The Poetry Section during the first half of the 
course will read Harriet Beecher Stowe's Old 
Town Folks and The Minister's Wooing, with the 
definite object of interpreting New England life 
and character as it was exhibited in ante-railroad 
days. The members are requested to read the 
following books: Alice Morse Earl’s The Sabbath 
in Puritan New England; John Fiske’s The Begin- 
nings of New England, the stories written by Sarah 
Orne Jewett, Jane G. Austin and Mary Wilkins. 
During the second half of the course, the section 
will read Hawthorne’s Marble Faun, making a 
critical study of the work and discussing the pro- 
blems suggested by it. 

The History Section will study during the year 
South America and a part of its history, under the 
topics set forthin the program, The attention of 
the members in prosecuting this study is directed 
to the following books: Prescott’s Conquest of 
Peru; Markham’'s Peru; and his War between Chili 
and Peru; Squire’s Peru;Reville’s Native Religions; 
Humboldt’s Travels; Ballou’s Equatorial America; 
Child’s South American Republics; Smith's Brazil; 
Holton’s New Grenada, Hancock’s Chili; Bates’ 
Amazon; Bishop’s Pampas; Whymper’s Andes; 
Curtis’s Capitals and other books of history, travel 


ing among us is wonderful; there is inspira- 
tion in working with her and helping to 
realize her ideal. Her earnestness, her 
broad and tender sympathies, and, above 
all, her magnetic personality, are touching 
many lonely, sorrowful lives, while herim- 
pressive presentation of rational religion sat- 
isfies the yearnings of an ever-increasing 
number of those who are dissatisfied with the 
old creeds.”’ 
Santa Maria, Cal. 

It speaks well for the religious breadth of 
the Unitarian movement on the coast that at 
the recent formation of the Unitarian at this 
place, there was not one present of Unitarian 
antecedents, and, so far as reported, only one 
Unitarian who had attended the services. 
The congregation is composed of former 
Roman Catholics, Jews, Hicksite Friends, 
Campbellites, ‘‘Christians,’’ Baptists, Metho- 
dists, Universalists, Spiritualists, ‘Theosophists 
and representatives of several other sects! 

Sextonville Grove Meeting. 

The Grove Meeting at Sextonville, Rich- 
land Co,, Wis., Aug. 26, was a complete suc- 
cess in numbers and interest, though all were 


and description to be found in the library, relating 
to South America, or some part thereof, 


Oct. 6. Jniroduction: Why New Eng- 
land? Paper: The Pilgrim and the Puritan. 


Awarded 
Highest Honors—World’s Fair. 
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BAKING 


POWDER 


MOST PERFECT MADE. 
A pure Grape Cream of Tartar Powder. Fre« 


disappointed by the absence of Rev. J. Ll 


from Ammonia, Alum or any other adulterant. 
| 40 YEARS THE STANDARD, 


The 
S. B, Loomis, Mr. Allen of Rochester, and 
The subject of Mrs. Gibbs’ sermon was 


‘*The Duty of the Church to the World.’’ -It 
was strong in conception, proved her kinship 


and use,’’ said one, ‘*The best sermon I ever 
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UNITARIAN GONFERENCE, 


Sept. 24, 1894. 
HEADQUARTERS AT THE 


United States Hotel, 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


2230202 


TERMS: To Delegates and Members 
attending the Conference, $3 per diem. 

For one person occupying double room 
alone, $4 per diem. Double rooms will 
not be reserved for single persons, unless 
ordered and price understood in advance. 

For Parlors, including Bath, etc., $5 per 
diem. 
Rooms will be assigned a day or two 
before Conference, in the order in which 
applications are received. 


td 


For the accommodation of those who may wish 
to make a longer stay at Saratoga than the four 
days occupied by the Conference, these rates will 
cover the time for a full week, ending September, 


/n all cases where rooms are wanted dy 
parties attending the National Conference, 
the name of every personin the party must 
be sent, or the rooms will not be reserved. 


It is also particularly requested that but one of 
a party communicate with us in making arrange- 
ments for rooms; and, in case any member of a 
party decides not to come, we may be, notified at 
once, in order to avoid confusion. 
All persons intending to come to our hotel will 
confer a favor by writing as early as possible, en- 
gaging rooms in advance, so they may be assigned 
and ready before arrival. 

Communications will be acknowledged by postal 
card, 


TOMPKINS, GAGE & PERRY, 


PROPRIETORS. 


To Introduce 


METCALF 
LINEN 


WRITING PAPER 


‘The finest made—for Polite Correspondence}, 
WE WILL SELL FOR 


75 cents 

* Quires [72 ww ape 3 and 
nvelopes to match of Three 

Fashionable Sizes, assorted 
12 sheets of Azure and 12 

sheets of Cream of each size 


METCALF 


STATIONERY CO. 
136 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Regular retail price for 
this package is $1.50. 


J. G GLINNIN, 


Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 


ELGIN DAIRY MILK and CREAM 


2735 INDIANA AVENUE, 
OHICAGO. 


—— | 


For Fine Tailoring at Lowest Prices Visit 


M.GUTTMANN, 
FINE TAILORING, 
2901 Cottage Grove Ave., CHICAGO. 


1 LIKE MY WIFE TO © 
Use Pozzoni’s Complexion Powder because it 
improves her looks and is as fragrant as violets. 


A.B. RUSS & CO. 


UNDERTAKER, 


161 Twenty-Second Street, 
CHICAGO. 


TELEPHONE SOUTH, 209 


September 13, 1894. UNITY 


Conversation: Is there an American type? 


If so, is it the New Englander? Publications of Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 
Oct. 13. J/ntroduction: A Glimpse of the vy < 
Proposed Year’s Work. Conversation; The bie enkin Lloyd = athstoetape pe temnclate 8 Py ney —" 
great navigators. Why has progress been so Pee na + panes bh F "3 e p iti er ao diana 
co ae HORUS OF FaitH, as heard in the Parliament of Relig- 
slow mn South America, and so rapid in North ions. A book of selections giving points of harmony 
America? between the representatives of the various religions. 
' Oct. 20. faper: Harriet Beecher Stowe. . anata ow PERER LAnGR Sones 4 : — sat 

A Frugal Meal Conversation; ‘The Beecher family and its cspiseine Sa : ‘ : . 2 - 

. , ._ PP IGION, 
: influence in America. Puritan theology and I. A New Help for the Drunkard : ; = 
It S house-cleanine time. morals. II. Tobacco, the Second Intoxicant . : .10 
Every one tired 7 Oct. 27 ‘aper: Physical geography and 1 hp yeaoed i. ’ ; ; ‘ ane 

uve ’ ; anc a a ee, . ’ ;, - IV. Not Institutions but Homes - - - .10 

on y | . ; CPUSS ; climatic conditions of South America, Con- Tue RELIGIONS OF THE WorLD. (First Series.) 
every t une out of place and |versation: The flora and fauna of South Moses, the Hebrew Law Giver : 1 ia one 

; ‘ ; T , .|America. Effect ‘limate haracter. | Il. Zoroaster, the Prophet of Industry . mth? gg 
wrong end foremost. No time pavers ect of climate on character III. Confucius, the Prophet of Politics - Ms ey 

- .. oe de : se IV. Buddha, the Light of Asia - . > aan 
to fool away in cooking ; NO! Nov. 3. Paper: The New England minis- V. Socrates; the Frophet of Reason - . pom 
Fe adit ; ate iter, Pater: ath: ‘dwards. ) VI. Jesus, the Founder of Christianity Pag 
re, probably » KO appetite, . 9 Jonathan ) cwards. . faper, Vil, Mohammed, the Prophet of Arabia - 75 ls 
ei : Cotton Mather. Conversation: ‘Tempera- 7 mesa 
perhaps , No comfort, certainly. ment and creed. Is thinking ever a disease? a ae bless yoy ; : ; ; oa 
. HE iNTELLECTUAL LIFE . e ° . ~10 
No Pearline — that’s the| Nov. 10. Paper: The Andes and their Teun Gaeat Novene ; F : é . : - 
; . mines; the Amazon and its Forests; the great - 
se Oo : > ’ vs , Unity Mission TrRAcTs., 
ar [ It. A se! Pearline, Pampas and their herds. Conversation. esus, the Secret of His Power - - .05 

net oO . » yr » |Geolog rhe Spiritual Leadership of Jesus - . 05 
whell y uTC C caning house, pit MOBY Humboldt ie : The Revised Hiell of Orthodoxy - - 05 
makes the whole thine smooth Nov. 17. faper: 7 he New England What is it to be a Christian . : . .05 
| se \ - oS : schoolmaster. Conversation: The horn- Unity Suort Tracts. 
an¢ Casy. Vith anything book: ‘The New England primer. ‘The old be oa of Christ ; ; : ‘02 

. : ' . epaee. at Mother's Cry - - . . - .02 
about the house that isn't hurt Latin grammar, the blue-backed spelling book, Deathlessness, by W. C. G. andJ. Li. J. - . 02 
] ) . i. . > > : : . _ : : : 
b , water. you can ee tj : cj Nov. 24. Paper. Uhe people of South By Mrs. S.C. Lu. Jones. (Unity Mission Tracts.) 

j ALCT, \ < SsadVC lime} America, prior to the discovery, and their an- Co-education of Husband and Wife - . .05 
and hard work by _ using|tiquity. Conversation: The lost Atlantis. Ths Wessien Usiaion Codiorenes: tes Werk ona“ 
P li Y ; © |The Pacific continent. Where was the Gar- Mission ; ns J, ; : — 

eariine. Ou wont have den of Eden? Ten YEARS oF CuurRCH LiFe; being the ‘‘Tenth Annual” 

sai : . . 1893), of All Souls Church, containing vorts, ser- 
to use that rub, rub, rub, in} Dec. 1. Papers: New England laws, law- eee st ee ee 
- : : S < judges Conversation: The plain THe Women’s Uprisinc. A Study of the International 
cetting the dirt o : yers and judges. Co: saa gr ‘cautess of Wome 
<3 ‘3 i And that living and high thinking of New England life. Wares, ahaa aapet x the interest of Freedom Fellow- ~ 
SaAVesS other things, your paint, ‘‘Plato says somewhere that the only perfect ship and Character in Religion. Edited by Jenkin 
for instance thinker and philosopher who will ever arise Lloyd Jones, Per annum . - - $1.00 
x will be the J/an- Woman, or a human-being : _ 
Beware —easiers and some unscrup- | who unites perfectly the nature of the two All * tt = paees ready for mailing, in Paper - 3.50 
ulous grocers will tell you, | .... »»? ’ “e a With ‘‘The Faith that Makes Faithful,’’ and the ‘*'Chorus of 
“this is as good as” al ates sexes, ldoes this apply to the New England Faith.” in Cloth E : : ‘ : 4.50 
same as ba fae ’ IT’S FALSE—Pearline 15 | woman? A Year's Subscription to Unity, additional - - - .50 
never peddied, and if your grocer sends you some- «(CUR ? po 7 Parsi : 7, 
a pe lane at Patties ae naa, eh re cea | Dec. ‘5. ape? he Peruvians and their THE UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
send itback, 318 JAMES PYLE, New York. civilization. Comversation: Paternalism in 175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Il, 


government. Peruvian architecture and writ- 


ing, Keligion and laws. 


A Pl ANQO Dec. 15. Mew England Reception and 
Dinner. (Admission, 50 cents.) A/ter Din- PUBLICATIONS OF 


ner Speeches: New England Thanksgiving. 


The *‘Quiltin.’’ Child Life in New England. 
| OR O R GC A N The Meetin’ House. The Muster, ‘The New Dr. K. C. H I RSCH . 
IS WANTED WE England Kitchen. The New England Parlor. 


The Sunday Clothes. 
IN ANY CRADE CAN Jan. 5. Laper: The conquest of Peru.|"The Crucifixion. Viewed from a Jewish Standpoint.... ,25 
AT ANY PRICE 


Conversation: Atahualpa, Cuzco, Prescott. 


ON ANY TEams SUPPLY | [Xe right of Uiscovery and condavest. The Jews and Jesus. A discourse,,........60..+-+. .O5 


Jan. 12. Jntroduction: The Marble Faun. 


FOR PURCHASE YoU y taper: Modern Rome. ‘aper: Famous Jesus, i ee i ns ose ceedsen ue 


buildings mentioned in the story. Paper: 
OR FOR RENT ‘UNITS: The catacombs. Conversation: Did you| The Doctrines Of J@SUS.....----sccccccccsccessesss ~H 
Send tor Catalogue and Terms. enjoy the story? Why, and why not. 4 


BSTEY Jan. 19. Paper: ‘The civil wars of the con- . err ae" 
233 Ado Ke Arsen iB gp, | querors and the Spanish settlement. Conver- Paul, the Apostle of Heathen Judaism, or Christianity..... .O5 


sation: ‘The Spanish character,—Almagro, 
Pizarro. 


ons FOR SALE BY 
SAVES = TEETH Jan, 26. oly “i Review of the Marble 
Faun. Paper: Famous paintings in the story. : 
Conversation: Miriam’s criticisms of Guido’s B LO . H &z oe O ‘9 P ublishe rs, 
Cures Soft and Bleeding Gums} ««Michael and the Dragon”—p 217. 


Feb. 2. Paper: Spanish South America 175 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 
a oe under the viceroys of Peru to 1776. Conver- 


DENTISTS AND PHYSICIANS |se¢éon- The mitta. The inquisition. New 


Granada. ‘Thecaptains general. 


SOLD BY DRUCCISTS. Feb. 9. faper: Nathaniel Hawthorne. : ESSONS 
Paper: Hawthorne, Charlotte Bronte, Edgar 
Established 1845. Telephone 341 Main, | Allen Poe—a comparison. Conversation: Is 
' ee ts Hawthorne an artist, Does he create or dis- FROM THE 


The John Jones Ted. 6. Paper: The war of independence 
Clothes Cleaning and Repairing in Fer Gimmersation Rebelion of Tapa WO RLD OF MATI ER 


Feb, 23. Papers: Miriam and Hilda: an AND THE 


Establishment, analysis of character. Paper: The Famous 
WORLD OF MAN. 


sculpture mentioned in the story. Comversa- 


LLOYD 6. WHEELER, Prop. tion: Miriam’s thought of sculpture (p. 150). 


Who is the better woman, Miriam or Hilda? 


The Proper Renovation of Mar. 2, faper.: Republic of Peru in 1878. 
Gentlemen’s Clothing Conversation: Restoration under Gamarra, By THEOD ORE PARK ER. 
Our Exclusive Business. Balta. Public works. . 
' Mar.9. /aper: The problem of the story. Selected from Notes of Unpublished Sermons by Rufue Leighton. 
11 Dearborn St CHICAGO Paper: The Faun; a psychological study. 
"y "| Conversation: Is this story a \psychological 
_—_— study, a criticism ot art, a novel, or a little of “A volume of selections from Theodore Parker's unpublished sermon; has been published in this 
allthree? Are its teachings consistent with the city. It makes a veritable book of eloquence, from which one draws inspirations, feeling indebted 
SICKNESS ACCIDENTS MODERN METHODS : for every page. Poetic beauty and rugged sense look out by turns from Theodore Parker's sentences, 
SIUANLOD dll OF TREATMENT. 350 theory of evolution. just as from her veil of mosses, ferns, flowers and grasses, the brown face of good Mother Earth at 


Pages, cloth, $1 oo; leather, $1.75. Agentswanted.| Mar. 16. Paper: War between Chili and| times appears, making us bless beauty and utility at the same breath."’"—Chicago Trtbyge. 
Cuarves H, Kerr & Co., 175 Monroe-st,, Chicago.| Peru. Comversalion: Battle of Tacna. Fall 


—_— of Lima. General Caceres. Regeneration. 


BUY DIRECT AND SAVE DEALER’S jg ows orm he PE aces One volume of 430 large pages. Price, in cloth, gilt top, $1.25; in paper cover, 50 cts. 
renee A LO of Rome, (Admission, 25 cents.) SENT POST-PAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


Sable for either sex, made of best ma- ; " . 
terial, strong, substantial, accurately Mar. 30. faper; The people of Peru; their 


ully warranted. Write to- for our | literature and wealth. Conversation; Peru’s 
© complete catalogue of bicycles, parts, repairs, etc. | 


oe PEGE MGT SO [commercial relations The nations tee] UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 175 Dearborn street, CHICAGO. 
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UNITY 


September 13, 1894. 


“UNITY MISSION TRACTS.” 


ADDITIONAL. 


5 CENTS EACH; I10 FOR 25 CENTS. 


Unity Office, 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


No. 40, The Three Svages of a Bible’s 


Life. By W. C. Gannett. 

1. Our Bible’s Origin as Literature, or the 
Word of Man. 

2. The Bible Transfigured into “‘ Revelation,” 
or the Word of God. 

3. The Bible's Return into Literature. 

The Bible in the light of Historic Criticism,— 
its origins, dates, contents, authors, values, etc. 
**The book is a nation’s spiritual auto-biography; 
a Story of religious evolution." 


No. 41. The Change of Front of the Uni- 
verse. By Minot J. Savage. The old con- 
ception of the Universe; its earth, its God, its 
man, its religion. Then the three revolutions 
that have transformed this conception. Then 
the new idea of man and the new idea of God 
that have resulted. Is man the poorer for this 
change of front? 


No. 42, The Divine Unity in God, in Man, 
and in All Things. By Henry M. Simmons. 
**Science has only enlarged the old thought: 
Humanity is one, life one, forms one, forces one; 
and all these united in that infinite One, we call 
God... In this highest Unity even good and evil 
become reconciled.”’ 


No. 43. The Free Church, and What it 
will Cost. By C. F. Dole. The people of 
Texas City were called to a mass meeting in the 
open air on a Sunday afternoon to consider the 
question of their newchurch. Mr. Dolereports 
how they settled the following questions: Who 
shall be members? How shall we support it? 
What shall it stand for—for a creed of any sort? 
What sort of Sunday services shall there be? 
Shall it be called a ‘‘ Christian ’’ Church? 
prevent sets and cliques in it? 
building shall we put up? 
abead to hinder our success? 


How 
What sort of 
What dangers are 


“UNITY SHORT TRACTS.” 


ADDITIONAL. 


Unity Office, 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


No. 31. Love sud Law. 
(30c. a hundred.) 
Psalm 147: 3, 4 


No. 32. Faith of a Unitarian Layman. 
By A. H. Wimbish. (30c. a hundred.) The “lI 
believes ’’ of a man who has thought and lived 
his way, not read it,\to the hill-tops of faith. 


No. 33. What it Signifies to Join the Uni- 
tarian Church. By Arthur M. Judy. (60c. 
a hundred.) ‘‘It signifies a determination to 
improve.” ‘‘It signifies a willingness to think.” 
Under each head things worth thinking over. 


No. 34, Thy Sins be Forgiven Thee, By 
Miss M. W. Hamman. (60c. a hundred.) The 
natural history of forgiveness,—how it is that 
out from black sin we can win our way back to 
innocence, and love of right, and self-respect, 
and love and trust of friends, and ability once 
more to be a help, not hindrance, to humanity. 
Words of cheer for anyone who is aching in the 
sense of shame. 


By J. V. Blake. 
A poem-tract on the verses 


You SNAP 
CAN THE 
Binns KLIP ON 


your papers, pamphlets, and 
magazines in ten seconds. Used by U. 8. Govern- 
ment, N. Y. State Library, Yale, etc. $5 per 100. 
Sample dozen —— sed 75c. Covers to order. 
Price-list free. Addre 

H. "BALLARD. 190 PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


Death to High Prices! 


The Study Table 


THe ILLts or THE South, or Related Causes 
Hostile to the General Prosperity of the Southern 


People. By Charles H, Otken, LL. D. New York 
and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Cloth, &vo, 
PP. 277; $1.50. 


This is a book from which those unfamiliar 
with the conditions of the south may gain 
much information, and the perusal of which 
will be profitable to the southern people 
themselves. The credit system, the lien laws 
and the race problem are regarded by the 
author as the great evils from which the 
south is suffering; but if we understand him 
aright the first two are of more importance 
to the whites than is the last, which chiefly 
concerns the negroes themselves. The last 
three of the fourteen chapters into which the 
book is divided are devoted to the negro; and 
although we cannot but feel that the ayshor’s 
conclusions are more gloomy than they need 
be, and that some of the facts alleged are 
improperly construed or have not been suf- 
hciently analyzed, yet we have no doubt of 


‘|the honesty of the author’s intentions and of 


the general reliability of the sources of his in- 
formation, and we admit that when allow- 
ances have been made for every possible mis- 
take the showing is far darker than the 
optimists of the north are wont to consider it. 
From certain indications in the book we take 
it that the author is a man of Northern birth, 
who since the war has made his home in the 
south, and who has thoughtfully studied his 
environment. Believing the differences in 
natural capacity and heredity to be so great 
that the constant mutual contact of whites 
and blacks is harmful to both, he proposes 
that the blacks shall be assisted to colonize 
Africa. We admit that there are many ad- 
vantages in this plan, but we cannot regard 
them as sufficiently great to overcome the 
natural inertia of the negroes and their love 
for their American home, the land of their 
birth. Doubtless there is a great future for 
the Congo Free State and other parts of 
Africa, and we do not question that in some 
particulars those of the negro race are better 
fitted to obtain the first fruits of this brilliant 
future than are white men, but the fact re- 
mains that the negro has not yet developed the 
energy necessary for the arduous role of the 
pioneer, The Anglo-Saxon race, so called, 
is pre-eminently the colonizing people, and 
the reward of the pioneer must probably be 
left to it, however desirable it may be, ab- 
stractly speaking, that the American negro 
should obtain that prize. F. W. S. 


The Newest Books. 


All books sent to Unity ‘or review will be 
oromptly acknowledged under this heading, and 
ill that seem to be of special interest to the readers 
of Unity will receive further notice. Any book 
nentioned, exceptforeign ones, may be obtained 
oy our readers from Unity Publishing Co., 175 
Wearborn St., Chicago, by forwarding price name 
below. 


LESSONS ON THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 
By W. W. Fenn. Boston: Unitarian Sun- 
day School Society. Cloth, 8vo, pp, 159. 


\ 
EARLY OLD TESTAMENT 


NARRATIVES. 
Thirty-six lessons FOR INTERMEDIATE 
CLASSES. By W. H. Lyon. Boston: Unita- 


rian Sunday School Society.. Paper, 8vo. 


EARLY OLD TESTAMENT NARRATIVES. 
Thirty-six lessons FOR ADVANCED CLASSES. 
By W. Hanson Pulsford. Boston: Unitarian 
Sunday School Society. Paper, 8vo. 


ORTHODOXY vs. EVOLUTION. Lecture 
delivered by Daniel T. Ames before the 
Brooklyn Philosophical Society and the Man- 
hattan Liberal Club. For sale by the author, 
202 Broadway, New York. Paper, 15 cents. 


THE ANGEL BAND. Poems by Miss Nancy 
Ross, 1893. Cloth, 16 mo., pp., 100; $1.00, 
Paper, 50 cents. 


THE LIGHT OF THE FUTURE, OR THE 
EVOLUTION OF RELIGION. A poem, By 
Edwin A. Holbrook, author of ‘‘Life 


pur- | Thoughts,’’ ‘*Religion of the Future,’’ ‘‘The 


Co 


Soul, or Life’s Problems,’’ etc. Third and 


enlarged edition. Paper, 8vo, pp. 112; 50 


a> 


cents. 
i 


A History OF THE UNITED STATES. For 
schools. By John Fiske, Litt. D., LL.D. 
With topical analysis, suggestive questions, 
and directions for teachers, by Frank Alpine 
Hill, Litt. D. Boston, New York and 
Chicago: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Cloth, 
leather back, 8vo, pp. 474. 

No ENEMY (BUT HIMSELF). By Elbert 
Hubbard. New York and London: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. Cloth, 8vo, pp. 283; $1.50. 


For sale by the author, Watertown, 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN As- 
SOCIATION TRACTS: Zhe fersonality of 
God, by James Freeman Clarke, D.D.,; 


Christianity as Christ Preached /t, by Brooke 
Herford, D. D.; Zhe Atonement in connection 
with the Death of Christ, by F. H. Hedge, 
D.D. London: Philip Green. 1d each, 


THE NEW JERUSALEM IN THE WORLD'S 
RELIGIOUS CONGRESS OF 1893. Edited by 
Rev. L. P. Mercer. Chicago: Western New- 
Church Union. Cloth, 8vo, pp. 454; $2.00. 


FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEMS: THE METHOD 
OF PHILOSOPHY AS A SYSTEMATIC ARRANGE- 
MENT OF KNOWLEDGE.—By Dr. Paul Carus. 
Second edition, enlarged and _ revised. 
Chicago: Open Court Pub. Co. Cloth, 8vo, 
pp. X11 and 373; $1.50. Paper, 50 cents. 


Correspondence 


Art in the School Room. 

DEAR UNIty:—I often wonder if all your 
“constant readers’’ find as much help and 
inspiration in the valuable contents of your 
columns as I do. With no liberal church— 
in the broad sense of /7dera/—in this town, 
UNITY comes 


into our home a veritable 
beatitude, bringing so much that is hopeful, 
uplifting and helpful, and breathing the 
spirit of progress on all its pages. 

Among the recent articles of great interest 
to me have been the letters relating to ‘*Art 
in the School-room.’’ In my own town and 
the adjoining city of Quincy, much attention 
has been given to the subject for two years 
past, and there cannot be found a room in the 
many school buildings that has not been 
made more attractive by pictures and engrav- 
ings of some of our eminent statesmen, poets 
and men of letters. And in Thayer Acad- 
emy—the pride of our school system—Miss 
Anna Thompson, one of its most able teach- 
ers, has received contributions to the amount 
of several hundred dollars, which she has ex- 
pended for the benefit of the pupils in copies 
of some of the best works of the old masters, 
and plaster casts of classical subjects from 
Greece and Rome, making a pleasing and in- 
structive gallery of art. 

Even in our primary schools the faces of 
Bryant, Lowell, Longfellow and Whittier 
beam down their ministering influences of 
goodness and philanthropy from the walls on 
the children who daily chant: 


*‘Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime,’’ 


It has been suggested by one who has long 
had this subject at heart that a method might 
be devised for filling the school-rooms with 
art-treasures and at the same time inculcating 
a spirit of unselfishness and self-sacrifice by 
each pupil saving the pennies he or she would 
otherwise spend for 
‘‘candy,” 


‘‘chewing gum’ or 
and putting it aside fora ‘‘picture” 
or ‘‘art-fund’’ for the school-room. 

If the teachers would only make an appeal 
to their pupils and aid them in this desire to 
cultivate a love for the beautiful and refining 
influences ofart by being custodians for these 
small daily or weekly contributions, I think 
the spirit of emulation in the different school- 
rooms would soon bring about the desired re- 
sults. Will the teachers try it? A bank 
could be placed on the teacher’s desk for the 
deposits and the sense of co-operation and 
ownershipin each work of art would stimulate 
every pupil in the high endeavor. 

What thinks UNITy of such a plan? 


EDUCATIONAL. 


T= BERLITZ 


School of Languages, 


Chicago, Auditorium; 


New York, Boston, St. Louis, Washington, Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Min- 
neapolis, Louisville, Atlanta, Berlin, Hamburg, m 
Dresden, Leipzig, London, Paris. 


THE BERLITZ METHOD is based on a sys- 
tem of language instruction generally called 
the ‘** Natural Method.’’ In it the pupil is 
acquainted with the foreign tongue, not by 
translation, but by conversational exercises in 
the new language. TRIAL LE ON FREE. 
Send for Circular. OPEN ALL SUMMER. 

LE FRANCAIS—A Monthly Magazine con- 
taining the most interesting modern French Com- 
edies, Novels, Anecdotes, Etc.; also treatises and 


exercises on the difficulties of French Grammar 
pronunciation andidioms, Send for sample copy. 


CIRLS’ COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 


479-481 Dearborn Ave., CHICAGO, 19th year be line 

Sept. 19th. Prepares ‘for colle ge und gives special 

courses of a vg’ —, ey and Children. 
ISS KR.S. RICE, A. : 

MIss M. BE. BEEDY, A. M. Principals. 


el 


Chicago Preparatory School, 


3715 Langley Ave. — 


Preparation for university, technical schools 
and business. Thorough training in all branches 
under teachers of successful experience. Primary 
and Kindergarten departments. A limited number 
of boarding pupils received. Careful attention 
given to individual needs. 3d year opens Sept. 17, 
Rev. JOHN H. PARR, Pres’t. 


ee) 


THE CHICAGO ACADEMY. 
An Affiliated Academy of the 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Grammar and Academic Departments. 
educational. Third year begins Sept. 17th. 


652-554 MONROE STREET. (Near Ashiand-Bivd 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL, 


DUXBURY, MASS. 


The Powder Point Hall is now added to th other 
buildings, and its novel arrangement is well 
adapted to the school, with its indivicvual teaching 
and home life for the boys. 


Co- 


B. KNAPP, S B 


MASSACHUSETTS, GREENFIELD. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


A liberal education with good home influence. 


Reference: JAS. C. PARSONS, 
E.E. Hace. D.D. Principal. 


KEMPERHALL 


A Boy’s Boarding School. Reopens Sept 12, 1804. 


For Catalogue address 
HARVEY K, COLEMAN, A. M., Head Master. 
ELLEN C. LLOYD JONE, 
JANE LLOYO JONE, 


A Home & Farm Schoo 


Three Miles From a Railroad. 


Proprietors 


Special attention given to the individual 
methods in teaching. Number of 
Home pupile limited. 


A Farm of One Hundred Acres 


in a high state of cultivation 


Is Run in connection with the School. 


Railroad, Tetertaeh ond Express Stations; 
SPRING GREEN, WIS. 


Address all letters of inquiry to 


Lloyd Jones Sisters, 


South Braintree, Mass. e.'6, 2; 


| HILLSIDE, WIS: 


ns, 


IS. 


September 13, 1°94. 


UNITY 


EDUCATIONAL, 


GOTTSCHALK LYRIC SCHOOL, 
MUSICAL, and DRAMATIC, 


ISABELLA BLDG., 
46 and 48 Van Buren Street. 


° 


FREE AND PARTIAL SCHOLARSHIPS 
GRANTED IN ALL DEPARTMENTS. 
1 Send for Catalogue. 


L. 6. GOTTSCHALK, ‘Director. 


EE 


Pupils taught at their residences if desired. 
Mandolin and Guitar Clubs taught in or out of City. 


HENRY F. MBYERS, 
Teacher MANDOLIN and GUITAR 


\{andolin Music Furnished for Parties, Recep- 
tions, Weddings, etc. 


ROOM 25, CHICAGO ATHENAEUM BUILDINS, 
18-26 VanBuren Street. 


METROPOLITAN 


CONSERVATORY OF CHICAGO, 
ISABELLA BUILDING. 


Finest equipped institution of the West. 
Send for catalogue giving full information. 
GEORGEA W. KELSEY, Director. 


LEARN A TRADE. 


WATCH REPAIRING, JEWEL- 
RY WORK, ENGRAVING AND 
OPTICS taught in theory and 
practice. 


Chicago Watchmakers’ Institute, 
| 913 U. Masonic Temple, Chicago. 
Write for Catalogues. 
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INSTRUCTIONS 
FREE! 


IN 


ART EMBROIDERY 


AT OUR 


ART PARLORS, 
185-187 WABASH AVENUE, 


_ Wheeler & Wilson Mig. Co. 


ELYS CREAM BALM CURES 


COLD~HEAD 


PRICE SOCENTS. ALL DRUGGISTS 


ee 


Ee 


THE GREAT AMERICAN 


Steam Carpet and Lace Cleaning Works, 


Carpets Taken Up, Cleaned and Laid, 
Carpets Renovated on the Floor. 

Rugs and Drapery a Specialty. 

Latest Improved Carpet Cleaning Machine. 
Ladies’ Garments Cleaned and Dyed. 


ONLY Frest-CLass Work, NICHOLAS AUW, 


Telephone, South 803. 
141 E. Twentieth St.. CHICAGO. 


eae WUE OAT ano PAY FREIGHT. 


= Buys our 2 drawer walnut or oak Im- 
a proved High Arm Singer sewing machine 
= finely finished, nickel plated, adapted to light 
and heavy work; guaranteed for 10 Years; with 
Automatic Bobbin Winder, Self-Threading Cylin- 
der Shuttle, Self.Setting Needle and a complete 
set of Steel Attachments; shipped any where on 
80 Day’s Trial. No money required in advance. 
75,000 now in use, World’s Fair Medal awarded machine and attach- 
ments. Buy from factory and save dealer’s and agent’s profits. 
FREE Cat This Out and send to-day for machine or large free 
catalogue, testimonials and Glimpses of the World’s Fair. 


OXFORD MFG. CO, 342 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 
CHURCH BELL 
Pu R iu The World, 


canara SRS EToce an 


CHIMES and 
PEALS 


Chinese Jewelry. 


It may be, as we are so often told, that the 
customs of our Celestial friends who are just 
now fighting the Black Plague by land and 
the Japanese by sea 


and with equally poor 
success in each case—are in marked contrast 
t@ our own; but on one point frail human 
nature here and in China are alike. The 
Chinese woman has a weakness for jewels, 
and the American woman has been suspected 
of the same thing. In Zhe Fournal of the 
Sociely of Arts (London) there is a descrip- 
tion of some of the articles of jewelry worn by 
women and by men. 

The first 


Shanghai and Hong Kong, says the writer, is 


thing to attract attention in 
the quaintness and quantity of jewelry worn by 
Chinese women intheir hair. A careful obser 
ver can, simply by looking at these orna- 
ments, tell not only the rank of the wearer 
but the district from which she comes, There 
are three classes of these head-pins: first, the 
purely decorative pins, made of gold, silver, 
brass, ivory, ebony, horn, tortoise-shell, bam- 
boo, or celluloid, the pin terminating in a 
head which discloses the rank of the wearer: 
second, those which terminate in a cluster of 
some sort, seven jade stars for instance, or a 
group of blue cats’-eyes representing a bunch 
of grapes; third, those in which the shank 
and head are separate, the latter keeping 
thereby in constant motion. The hairpins 
used are made of thin bars of gold or silver, 
which are made to bend to different shapes 
according to the style of hair-dressing. 

Several other articles of ornaments are de- 
scribed as follows: 

‘‘A curious instrument possessed by every- 
one in China above the extremely poor is the 
tongue-scraper. ‘They may or may not have 
brushes, but they are sure to have a tongue- 
scraper. ‘Thisscraper is a ribbon of silver or 
gold with a ring at one end, by which it is 
suspended when desired. ‘The cheapest are 
of plain metal; more expensive ones are en- 
graved, while a few are jewelled at either end. 
Like hairpins, they are, sold by weight, plus 
Thumb- 

These 
are often made of precious metal, ivory, jet, 
and precious stones, but generally they are of 
fine jade. The cavity is not cylindrical, but 
swells out at the base and middle. This 
enables the owner to wear it lower down, and 
also prevents it slipping. The jade is usually 
polished, but may be engraved or carved in 
intaglio or relief. 


a small charge for workmanship. 
rings are very common in the East. 


The refined classes use 
jade exclusively, and as precious a variety as 
their purses will permit, but some of the lower 
classes wear imitations, which are made of 
glass or porcelain, colored with lead or iron 
oxide, which is made by 
enameling iron, 1s remarkably strong and 
durable, and corresponds to the ‘knuckle. 
duster.” The thumb-ring came into vogue 
in the time of the Three Kingdoms, 
during the vegime of the famous general 
Kwang-Ti. 
the accuracy of his aim, substituted a heavy 
bamboo thumb-ring for the glove usually worn 
by archers. His example was followed by his 
bowmen, until the practice became general. 
On his rise to power his admirers presented 
him with a jade ring of great value, which he 
substituted forthe bamboo one. His brother, 
the reigning monarch, adopted the custom out 
of compliment to the great warrior, and thus 
introduced the fashion into civilized society.” 
—Literary Digest, 


One variety, 


He used a bow, and to increase 


————————»> -- a 


“GARLAND’’ Stoves and Ranges are no 
higher in price than the worthless imitations. 


Ask to see them. 


How We Injure Our Eyes 


We injure our eyesight by chewing o 
tobacco (this above almost all others); by the 
use of wine, spirits, or beer; by the indis- 
criminate administration of quinine; by the 


use of cosmetics for heightening the luster of 


the eye and mixtures for dyeing the hair and | BALDNESS 


eyebrows. Also often by cutting off the 
beard or wearing the ‘hair too short, so as to 
chill in cold weather the parts around the 
face and eyes. The wearing of tight neck- 
ware, such as gollars which are too small, or 
shirtbands or neckties tightly drawn should 
be avoided, as they prevent the downward 
column of blood returning to the heart and 
injure the eyes from a slow or hindered circu- 
lation of 


the blood. rule holds 


good of constriction of other parts of the 


‘Lhe same 


| AYER’S 


’ 
; 


| 
| 
| 


body. Itis claimed by some that agreen disc 
or square of sufficient size, suspended on. a 
direct line of vision at or against a wall, on’ 
which the eyes can rest, gives great relief; | 
but best of all to look upon is a green grass 
plot or green trees. 

It is claimed by some that it injures the 
eyes to read on the cars, but we doubt this, 
especially if the track is smooth so as to pro- 
duce no jarring motion onthe body. Read- 
ing in a bad light or reading too long and tir- 
ing the eyes is the real cause of injury. Those 
who are obliged to use their eyes in office 
work,for hours daily should rest them by 
looking atthe clouds, the trees, the open 
helds, the ocean in summer, after their work 
is over, Still another tonic for the eyes is to 
dip the face morning and night into a bowl 
of cold water, open and shut them as log as 
one can hold the breath, and#after removing 
them to massage the eyeballs and around the 


balls for a moment or two to promote the 


circulation of the blood, This may be done 
when the eyes are weary, three or four time 
a day.—fopular Science Monthly. 

Stadia one 


Doom of the Bath Tub. 


The dwelling house of the future, con- 
structed on scientific and hygienic principles, 
will be bathtubless, says the New York J/az/ 
and Express. ‘The porcelain-lined and zinc- 
lined and tin-lined tubs of to-day will be un- 
known. Their place will beQaken by a tiled 
room, in which will be arranged shower or 
rain baths at various angles. These douches 
will supply hot, cold or tepid water at the 
pleasure of the bather, and the liquid will be 
carried off as fast as it is used by a spacious 
drain pipe. The idea is not a new one, and 
wherever it has been adopted the result has 
been gratifying. There are three houses in 
London, recently completed, supplied with 
this method of bathing, and there is said to 
be one in fete on It is not known 
whether the innovation has been known in 
New York—that is, whether there is any pri- 
vate dwelling fitted up exclusively with 
shower baths. There are several fashionable 
houses on Madison and Fifth avenues that 
have both, but it is doubtful if anywhere the 
tub has been abandoned altogether. 

It is claimed for the rain bath that it. is 
in every way superior to the method we have 
known since civilization began, and this has 
been proven in many public institutions. The 
first one ever built in America was put in 
the New York Juvenile asylum. The Demilt 
dispensary has them, and so has the bathing 
establishment erected by the trustees of the 
Baron Hirsch fund at Henry and Market 
streets. One of the largest rain baths in the 
country ‘is now in the course of construction 
in the State hospital for the insane at Utica, 
and it is predicted that within a very few 
years all prisons and hospitals will have 


adopted the system. 
The most enthusiastic advocate of the rain 


Hair Vigor A 


Prevents 


REMOVES DANDRUFF 


AND 


Restores Color 
TO 
~) Faded and Gray 


THE 


Best Dressing 


A Missionary Opportunity.—No 


one book breathes more freely the spirit of 
liberal religion than Parker’s ‘‘Lessons from 
the world of matter and the world of man.” 
The price of the book—43o0 large pages— 
is $1.25 in cloth, or 50 cents in paper. To 
reduce our stock on hand we will send eight 
copies postpaid to eight different addresses for 
one dollar, or fifty copies to fifty different 
addresses for five dollars. This is much 
cheaper than tracts. 7Zhis offer will not ap- 
pear again. No reduction on less than eight 
copies. 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 
Publishers, 
175 Monroe Street, Chicago. 


@ LARGEST MANUFACTURERS / 
OF CHURCH FURNISHINGS <2 


~-_ — — 


ASSEMBLY »-HAIE. 


FURNITURE 
COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS. NICS. 


THE BIBLE: 
ITS ORIGIN, GROWTH AND CHARACTER 


—AND— 


[ts Place among the Sacred Books of the World 


TOGETHER WITHA 


List” of Books for Study and Reference, 
with Critical Comments, 


By JABEZ THOMAS SUNDERLAND. 


This book has grown from the author’s ‘What 
is the Bible?” published in 1878, butit “is a new 
work, wider in aim, more comprehensive in plan, 
and containing more than twice as much matter.”’ 

It presents in popular form the results of the 
higher criticism and of the best and latest scholar- 
ship relating to the Bible. 


Price, $1.50. 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING COQ., 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


One Upward Look Each_ 
Day. 
POEMS OF FAITH AND HOPE. 


SELECTED by J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


A Boston minister writes: (Your ‘ Up- 
ward Look’ book is beautiful. We are 
buying it by the dozen, and giving it 
where it will do good.” 

One of our best known authors writes 
us: “Your collection of poems, ‘One 
Upward Look Each Day,’ is a wonder- 
fully good collection. It is surprising 
that so 'many excellent poems can be 
comprised af l a compass and 
offered at 56 Small a price.” 

Price, Mordecco, 75 cents each; Cloth, 
50 cents each;\ Heavy |embossed paper, 
30 cents each. 

Mailed to any address on receipt of 
price by UNITY PUBLISHING COMRANY, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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Itishest of ailin Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 


KO 


YEAS 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


bath is William Paul Gerhard, 
made a study of its advantages. In the first 
place, he says that it requires less space in 
the planning of a bath house, it consumes 
less time in application, the body of the 
bather does not come in contact with solid 
water, the mechanical and tonic effect of the 
descending stream is unquestionable, the 


cleansing and stimulating effects are greater 


than in the bath tub, less water is required, |used to differentiate the one from th other. | 
and no time is lost in waiting for the filling ; 
‘a growing sense of community of work and 


, ‘interest, viz.: The liberation of the human 
hese are a few of the reasons advanced, and| mind from su 


of a tub in houses where the supply is slow. 


who has| 


Announcements 


The Fraternity of Liberal Re- 


ligious Societies in Chicago. 


| The bracketed words in the list below indi- 
cate the special fellowship with which the 
‘societies have been identified; but for all local, 
‘ethical and spiritual purposes the words are 


growing less and less in importance, when 


[he pastors and societies named below have 


perstition and bigotry, the con- 


Mr. Gerhard bases an elaborate argument 'secration of the life that now is, and the 


upon them, maintaining his position through- 
out with a logic that is convincing and inter- 
esting. 

———————q a —___ 


Plymouth, Mass. 


In this introductory lecture before the 
Ethical School on the history of religion, 
Prof. Toy, of Harvard, began with the 
Hebrews, whose social and industrial origin 
was that of a nomadic people. The inscrip- 
tions found at Amarna show that the Baby- 
lonian language was the language of the 
whole Eastern world, and, as the name of 
Hebrews was not found in these records, they 
were before the thirteenth century B. C. wan- 
dering between Egypt and Palestine. The 
attempt to show that they had constitutional 
government is as idle as it would be to say 
that they had iailroads and the telegraph. 
The original organization was that of the 
clan, not of the family. The further back 
we go the less trace we find of the family in 
‘‘Family’’ in the Old 
Testament does not mean a_ household of 
parents and children, but a patriarchal com- 
munity, composed of one ancestor and a!] his 
descendants. Where the modern idea 
existed it was subordinated to this idea. 
Polygamy was recognized and descent was 
reckoned through the mother. Slavery, 
though recognized, had certain redeeming 
features. The slave was entitled to kindly 
treatment and was given his liberty after 
seven years of bondage. Commerce existed 
but was not encouraged, and Solomon’s 
example in this regard was not imitated by 
more than one-king. It was the genius of 
the early Hebrews to set themselves against 
commerce, and not until the Jews became 
scattered and mingled with the Greek com- 
munity did they become merchants. 


>. 


How’s This! 
We se One Hundred Dollars Reward for 


the modern sense. 


any case of Catarrh that cannot be cured by 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O 
We the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last 15 years, and believe him 
to be perfectly honorable in all business tran- 
sactions and financially able to carry out any 
obligation made by their firm. 
West & TRUAX, Wholesale Druggists, To- 
ledo, O. 
WALDING, KINNAN & MARVIN, Wholesale 
Druggists, Toledo, O, 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Price 75c. per bot- 


tle. Sold by all Druggists. Testimonials free. 


‘Boulevard and 
‘Lloyd Jones, Minister. 


ennobling of our city, our country and the 
world. 


ALL corner 


avenue. 


SOULS CHURCH, 
Langley 


Oakwood 
Jenkin 


CENTRAL CHURCH (Independent), Central 


‘Music Hall, corner of State and Randolph 
| streets, 


CHURCH OF OuR FATHER (Universalist), | 


David Swing, Minister. 


80 Hall street. L. J. Dinsmore, Minister, 


CHURCH OF THE MEsSIAH (Unitarian), 
corner of Michigan avenue and 23d street, 


W. W. Fenn, Minister. 
CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER (Universalist), 


corner of Warren avenue and Robey street. |: 


M. H. Harris, Minister. “ 


ENGLEWOOD UNIVERSALIST CHURCH, 
Stewart avenue and 65th street. R. A.AVhite, 


Minister. ( 

ETHICAL CULTURE SOCIETY, Grand Opera 
House, Clark street, near Randolph. M. M. 
Mangasarian, Minister, 


FRIENDS’ SociIETy, second floor of the 
Atheneum Building, 18 Van Buren street. 
Jonathan W. Plummer, Minister. 


K. A. M. CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana 
avenue and 33d street. Isaac 5. Moses, 
Minister. 

Oak ParRK UNITY CHURCH (Universalist), 
R. F. Johonnot, Minister. 

PeopLe’s CHURCH (Independent), McVick- 


er’s Theater, Madison street. near State. H. 
W. Thomas, Minister. 


RYDER CHAPEL (Universalist), Sheridan 
avenue, Woodlawn. John 58. Cantwell, Min- 
ister, 

SINAI CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana 
avenue and 2Ist street. E.G. Hirsch, Min- 
ister, 


ST. Paul’s CHURCH (Universalist), Prairie 
avenue and 28th street. A. J, Canfield, Min- 
ister. 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner of 
Monroe and Laflin streets. J. Vila Blake, 
Minister. 

Unity CHurcH (Unitarian), corner &A 
Dearborn avenue and Walton place. 

ZION CONGREGATION (Jewish), corner 
Washington Boulevard and Union Park. Jo 
seph Stolz, Minister. 
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Merit is Essential. 


Consumers have a habit of determining by 


‘|experiment whether an article of food is pure, 


wholesome, convenient and economical. Bor- 
den’s Peerless Brand Evaporated Cream pos- 
sesses intrinsic merit. Will stand every test. 


—fi> ©  - 


In the fourteenth century the Jews of a 
number of towns in South France paid the 
Archbishop of Aix from a half pound to two 
pounds of pepper in return for the privilege of 
having a synagogue, a scroll of the law, an 
everlasting lamp, and a cemetery. 


IF IT WAS NOT CENUINE. 


You Would Buy a Set 


Of these SOUVENIR SPOONS, but you 
think there must be some catch on account 
of the small sum asked for them. lItis a 


genuine offer and we do this to dispose 
of them quickly. 


Remember we Refund your Money 


IF. YOU FIND THEY ARE NOT AS REPRESENTED. 


YOU KNOW THIS ADVERTISEMENT WOULD NOT 
BE ACCEPTED BY THE EDITOR OF THIS PAPER 
ORDER TO-DAY. 


SEND IN YOUR ORDER FOR A SET OR MORE 
AT ONCE AS THOUSANDS WILL AVAIL THEM- 
SELVES OF THIS GREAT OPPORTUNITY. 


First Come First Served 


FOR ALL SIX 


How are we able to do it? 


These Spoons were made up especially for the World’s Fair trade, by 


THE ONEIDA GOMMUNITY, Limited, 


and were left on their hands. In order to dispose of them Quickly, we make this unheard 
of offer. SIX SOUVENIR SPOONS, after dinner coffee size, HEAVY COIN SILVER 
PLATED, with GOLD PLATED BOWLS, each spoon representing a different build- 
ing of the World’s Fair. The handles are finely chased, showing head of Columbus, 
and dates 1492-1893 and wording **World’s Fair City.’”’ They are genuine works of 
art, making one of the finest souvenir collections ever produced. Sold during the Fair 
for $9.00; we now offer the balance of this stock at ONLY 99 CENTS. Sent in elegant 
plush lined case, properly packed, and express prepaid to any address. Send Postal Note 
or Currency. Money cheerfully refunded if goods are not as represented. 


LEONARD MANUFACTURING CoO., 
Sole Agents, Dept, A354, 20 Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 


What the “Christian at Work’’ of New York has to say in their issue of March 22, I894 

“These Spoons have been submitted to us, and we are sure that those who send for 
them will be exceedingly gratified to receive such dainty and useful souvenirs of the World’s 
Fair as these Spoons are. The Leonard Manufacturing Company will promptly and witb- 
out question return the money sent in payment if the Spoons fail to give satisfaction. 
We do not believe, however, that they will ever be called upon todo so.” 


S. MUIR, 


3530-3532 Michigan Ave. 


TELEPHONE, OAKLAND 319. 


GREENHOUSES: FLORIST 
A choice selection of FRESH CUT FLOWERS con- 
stantly on hand. Floral Designs of ran description. 
PLANT DECORATION A SPECIALTY. 


